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THE EDUCATIONAL PARADOX: 
AN AMERICAN SOLUTION* 


By JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Dean Emeritus of Teachers College * 


OYS in my time learned from Xenophon that Persian youth 
were taught both to rule and to be ruled, to lead and to follow. 
I have since learned that this paradox is characteristic of all edu- 
cation. 3 
When the individual wills to live, he must acquire ‘attitudes and 
skills which are grounded in habit; by necessity he puts himself in 
bondage to custom and tradition. And. at the same time, if he would. 
advance, he must have that divine discontent which makes for prog- 
ress and tends to burst the bonds of habit, flout conten, and defy 
tradition. 

The family that would mold the child in its own image employs 
parental discipline aplenty, checks erratic enthusiasms, frowns upon 
unusual outbreaks whether of speech, conduct, or emotion, persist- 
ently cultivates tastes varying from breakfast foods to religious 
rituals—all by way of resisting the urge to self-expression which, on 
the contrary, mirabile dictu, is the only route to fulfillment of parental 
dreams of ennobling the family name by attaining conspicuous suc- 
cess in some new field. And so, too, that social organization, fra- 
ternal order, patriotic society, or religious sect. which would both 
preserve its faith in itself and increase its service to others must teach 
its novices to respect its tenets, to believe in its mission, to obey its 
laws, and withal to combine the blindness of the devotee with the 


* Reprinted by permission of the American Association for Adult Education, from the Journal of 
Adult Education, June, 1929. 
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vision of the seer. Obedience comes through discipline of mind and 
body; genius thrives best when left to itself. 


Nowhere is this paradox more apparent than in public education. 
One aim of any self-respecting nation is the progressive advancement: 


of its civilization. This means that in each on-coming generation the 
largest possible number of children should be encouraged to develop 


initiative and self-reliance, to face customary facts and situations in 
an unbiased way, to reach rational conclusions unhampered by tradi- . 


tion. On the other hand, the maintenance of civil order and social 
security is a prerequisite to any advance whatever. Of what use is it, 
when anarchy prevails, that. some should treasure high ambition? 
We have Biblical support for the thesis that when each does what is 
right in the sight of his own eyes, the people perish. 

Wherever one looks there can be seen this interaction of contrary 


ideals in education. At one extreme, a powerful state uses every 


means in its power to make the masses of its people docile and 
obedient, contented with their lot and resistant to innovation; while 
at the same time it makes extraordinary provision for equipping a 


favored few for leadership. And what is true in the large is also the 


experience of every individual unit of the body politic. The genius 


makes his way through the wrecks and shards of popular beliefs to. 


new interpretations of truth and duty; and one would like to believe 
that no human being is so degraded, so enchained by besotted habits, 
- as not to have some faint stirrings of desire for a better life. 


The age-old method of resolving this paradox in public education : 


is ‘to-reinforce class cleavage by judicious use of physical force and 
' superstitious fear for holding the masses in subjection, and by assign- 
ing leadership to a military or ecclesiastical aristocracy. Each epoch 
in the life of Rome from Czsar to Mussolini is a chapter in the 
‘pedagogical history of Europe... It was Prussia’s distinction, how- 


ever, to devise in the century preceding the World War a type of » 
education which will remain the well-nigh perfect example of how |{ 


followers can be trained to follow and leaders trained to lead. 


} The German schools under the old régime were class schools, state 
- controlled and state administered. Their direction, even if supported 
by municipalities, was according to state regulations; the curriculum | 
was prescribed by state authority; they were inspected and examined © 


by state officials. Their teachers were educated in state institutions, 
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licensed by state examination, appointed by the state, paid by. the 
-state, and pensioned in old age by the state. Probably no nation has 
ever had so competent a body of teachers as Prussia had before the 
. war. They were civil servants sworn to- uphold the government, and 
right well did they do their duty. They knew exactly what to teach 
at every step, and their methods permitted of no excuses. Boys spent 
Jong hours in school, and every hour was.an instruction period. The 
teacher’s business was to teach—not to hear recitations; the boy’s 
task was to learn what the teacher presented. There was no need 
- of textbooks with explanations and illustrations and worked-out ex- 
amples. In mathematics the textbook was a collection of problems; 
in history, a syllabus; in foreign languages, the literature itself.- 

Home work was a review of what had been learned in class. The 
aim: was to have the boy learn what his superiors decreed that he 
should know, and to acquire that knowledge withas few mistakes as 
possible. In schools for peasants was. taught one thing; schools for 
prospective leaders had quite a different. curriculum. And that no 
- outside distraction should interfere, the boy was the ward of the 
school from the time he left home until his return. Hence, parents 
had nothing to say about what was done in school; visitation was’ 

permitted only on exhibition days; admission to a public library was 
forbidden; extra-curricular activities were restricted, and even the 
' publishing of a school paper was forbidden. Finally,-the boy’s edu- 
' cation was topped off in the years spent in military training. -Is it 
possible to conceive of an educational system better calculated to: 
- beget dependence upon authority? -This system, state-wide in -its 
- application and comprehending the education of all boys to the age 
of nineteen or twenty years, made Germany the fighting machine 
of 1914. : 

But dependence upon authority is not synonymous with initiative, 
self-control, and self-reliance that make for leadership. And Ger-- 
_ many did develop leaders of extraordinary capacity. How was it 
done? The answer is, it was done in the German universities and 
higher technical schools and by methods diametrically opposite to the 
methods of the lower schools. The German university required no 

attendance upon its classes; it kept no records.and held no examina- 
tions in courses; it paid no attention to the habits or conduct of its 
students except in emergency; a student might keep his name on the 
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rolls for years and never meet an instructor.. Meantime the: pros-. 


‘ pective leader in public affairs was getting from his student societies 


a training in what constitutes a conventional gentleman, how to live 
his university life, how to meet his equals and address his superiors, 


how to deal with his enemies in the duel—a course of training as 


elaborate and exacting as German thoroughness could make it. From 
- such experience one got self-control and Muth, a term, in this sense, _ 


. translatable into English only by ‘a slang phrase. Finally, a time 


came when the state examination had. to be met—that gateway to 


every avenue of advance in public life and professional service, a 


hurdle set up by state authority and designed quite as much to bar | 


the unfit as to select the best. For this test, the candidate had to fit 


himself with whatever aid he might get from any source. The uni- 


versity offered the means, but the student had little help in using 


them. The man who after years of academic idleness or dissipation’ 


could pull himself together and finally win his goal’ was a man of 
power. Initiative developed under the stress of necessity, and with 
_ self-direction came self-control and self-reliance. In this way Ger- 
many found her leaders. It was a ruthless system, but there was 


_ always an oversupply of.raw material on which to draw. What to~ 


do with the failures was a problem that Germany never solved. 
Bismarck realized its significance when he said that Germany had 
most to fear from its educated proletariat. oe 
_ Contrast.this German mode of education with our own. Schools 
open to children of all classes, supported largely at local expense, 
directed by lay trustees, and controlled by public opinion; teachers 
_ poorly trained and ill paid; textbooks like encyclopedias; libraries, 
- movies, and the radio at everyone’s disposal;.games and sports a 
major interest; higher schools crowded; poverty no bar to advance- 
ment; a college degree the insignia of knighthood. 

. The unique characteristic of American education is that it is an 


education of the people, by the people, for the people. No other - 


‘nation goes to this extreme. Certainly no European system is freed 
from caste or provides unrestricted opportunity for educational ad- 
_vancement.. In fact, every other system is purposely devised to keep 
- some down while helping others up. This fact alone presents a 
' problem peculiar to American: education. Instead of schools for 
special classes, we have one school for all. Instead of a particular 
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curriculum and one method of training for the masses and another | 
and different kind of instruction for the privileged few, we have the 

popularly labeled ladder reaching from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. Our problem, therefore, is how to train leaders and fol- 
lowers in one and the same institution; how to secure that docility 
and contentment with one’s lot in life so necessary to the maintenance - 
of civil order and social well-being, and at the same time develop 
that righteous discontent with things as they are which leads to new 
vistas of being. 

Is the solution of this problem found in the selective character: of 
our lower schools in that they pick out promising individuals and spur 
them on the way to leadership? If so, and that is the sole function 
of elementary schooling, what of the consequences to those who are 
outstripped in the race? How can a nation endure that deliberately 
seeks to. arouse ambitions and aspirations in the on-coming generation 
which in the nature of events cannot. possibly be fulfilled? Is human 
nature so constructed that those who fail will readily acquiesce in 
the success of. their rivals? : 


There is one answer to these questions which I regret to say is . . 


apparently becoming increasingly popular. Only the other day a 
friend of mine, whose judgments I respect in the field. of finance, 
- spent an hour in telling me that the American farmer must inevitably 
become a peasant, that it is idle to suppose, when our natural re- 
sources are fully utilized and the struggle for a chance to work be- 
comes an actuality, we can maintain a social status unlike that in the 
rest of the world. _ 
| Be that as it may, I am not ready to say that our : Aiaieiinin ideals 
_ of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are evanescent dreams.. 
I prefer to draw quite a different conclusion from the trend in Ameri- 
can life as I see it.. Instead of the rigors of caste restricting the free 
movement of whole classes of our people—a condition which charac- 
terizes to greater or less. extent.all nations of the Old World and — 
which serves for them as an effective source of social stability—we 
are on the way. to the development of other means. of attaining the 
same ends. Of the many social forces operative in this country to- - 
day I wish to point out two which are distinctly. educational: one is 
the voluntary standardization of American life; the other is cor- 
related with vocational efficiency. , | 
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First, dim, the voluntary standardization in American life. Where 
else in the world will you find, over so great an extent of territory, 
the same architectural type of schoolhouse and jail, post office and 
library, automobile and railway coach? The same kind of public 
school, college, and university? The same dominant language? The 
‘same demand for telephone, radio, and motor car? And in forty- 
eight commonwealths stretching from ocean to ocean three thousand 


miles apart, the same definition of ‘necessities and the same desire. |. 


’ for luxuries? — 

- This tendency to standardization comes from the natural emula- 
tion and rivalry of competing individuals, whether those individuals 
are persons, social clubs, communities, cities, or states, in the effort 
to better existing conditions. The pragmatic test of efficiency leads 
‘to imitation and adoption of the thing that works or that pleases 
the fancy of the moment. It differs from types of standardization 
found in other countries in that it is voluntary; it is not imposed by 
any external authority whatever. It takes its rise from the freedom 
_ of movement in our population and from the equality of opportunity 

guaranteed to individual ambition.. 

I know that it is the cheap sport of some to ridicule our Main 


Streets, our Rotarians, our Ford cars; our baseball enthusiasm.. 





Some critics see only harm in the lock-step of mass production, — 
whether in the factory or the schoolroom, in work or in play. A 
_ part of the penalty we pay for cutting loose from Old-World tradi- 
tions and _ practices is the privilege of voluntary excess. We may 
make fools of ourselves if we choose; that is the privilege of free 
will.. There is nothing over and above to compel submission.. But 
what other force is there in American life making for unity, for order, 
for stability, comparable to this all-pervasive, all-powerful urge to 
- likeness of kind and .coéperative endeavor? It is an educational 
_ agency of prime importance. The fact that it is susceptible of de- 
veloping fads, of running in wrong currents, of creating mass hys- 
teria, is merely a challenge to educational statesmen to find.a way of 
using so vital a force for public service. It is an American substitute 
for caste, for slavery, for ecclesiastical domination, for military con- 
trol, in securing the blessings of peace and order in our civic life. 
_ The other potentially most powerful social force is correlative 
with vocational efficiency. The man who can do something well will 
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surely take pride in his work. The satisfaction found in things well 
done creates a pride in accomplishment and an enhanced appreciation 
of personal worth. The ability to give good ‘service is. always a 
marketable commodity, and the pleasure that comes from doing what 
one wants to do tends to contentment with the wage received. A 
living wage and the possession of property are the foundation stones 
on which conservative citizenship rests. It is no accident that the 
_ abolition. of property rights is a part of the radical communistic . 
creed. Next to insecurity of life itself and the inability to get re- 
munerative employment as disruptive agencies in government stands 
uncertain ownership of property. There is no question of the efficacy 
of this force with those who enjoy ownership. Either human nature 
must change ora new conception of society prevail before this influ- 
ence is lost. It has been-a dominant power in settling this country 
. and determining its development. Our pioneers subdued the forest, 
crossed the mountains, and spread out over the plains, struggling with 
relentless adversaries at every step—hostile enemies, poverty, disease, 
loneliness—in order that they might have something to call their 
own, at least.a home and creature comforts freed from subservience. 
to some overlord of aristocratic lineage. The one greatest danger 
to American democracy, as I see it, is that under corporate manage- 
‘ment of great industries the individual worker may lose not only © 
_ his identity as a worker, but also his desire for independent owner- 
ship of productive property—productive of satisfactions in personal 
achievement and family pride as well as in more material contribu- 
tions. Herein lies the real wealth of nations. Destroy it, and you 
kill democracy as well. . 

One horn of our educational dilemma is cared for by these two 
great forces in our national life—voluntary standardization and vo- 
cational efficiency. Both of them are operative outside of schools 
and little that is taught in schools has any bearing on them. Never- 
theless our schools do play a part of which we may well be proud. 


With all their faults, they are indigenous creations. ._The ladder from | | 


kindergarten to university has made easy climbing from rung to rung; 
the instruction offered has at least made us a reading people if it 
has not always succeeded in cultivating a taste for what is worth 
reading; professional needs have had more than a fair share. of at- 
tention; and prevailing methods of teaching have emphasized self- 
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reliance and self-direction: It would be hard to find a method of | 
- teaching more effective. than the recitation in developing self-de- — 
* termination. in the learner even though it be an excuse for incom- 
--petence in the teacher and productive of guesswork in the student. — 
- The West Pointer who wrestles with class assignments for private 
study and who faces a relentless examiner every day is getting much 


the same kind of discipline that the German university student gets 


when he makes ready for his Staatsexamen. And whatever the faults — 


of this American fetish, this mode of education, it has done one thing 


-‘well: it has’ developed initiative in American youth—it has made 


them bold and daring, willing to. take chances, ready to try anything 
once. It has fitted a new country that has need of pioneers. In a 
word, American education has been directed mainly to the training 


_of leaders. And to this end circumstances have been extremely 
favorable: (1) a golden opportunity in a new country marvelously 


rich in material resources, (2. the disposition of the typical Ameri- 


can to take chances, to play the game.to the end whatever the odds; 


and (3) special stress upon professional training directed to prac- 


tical ends. 


- The fact that our leaders spring from no exclusive class, that they 


bear no permanent official stamp and have no proprietary claim on > 
special privileges, raises the question whether leadership may not 
-. have a connotation here different from that recognized in the Old 


World. - It is:not so much a label attached to a person; much less the 


designation of a person as belonging to.a privileged class, as it is 
the possession of special ability, either inherent or acquired by per- 


sonal effort... Leadership is a relative matter. One may have the 
ability to excel in some particular, an ability which gives zest in action 
and pride in accomplishment, but in all other respects of life the 


game person may be a routine actor, following unwittingly or from 
‘choice the lead of someone else. Most of us take our politics, our 
_religion, our civic duties, and domestic responsibilities as we take our 


food and drink—something fed to us until we get to like it. But no 
one need fall so low as not to have some claim to leadership—certainly 
no one of normal physical and mental ability need despair of gaining 
recognition for excellence in some particular. 

Moreover, the American public is quick to appreciate excellence 


_ whenever and wherever it appears, perhaps too quick to discriminate 
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properly heteraen ephemeral and permanent attainments. Hero wor- 
ship, it is true, is often carried to.excess. To have been a farm boy 
or an “Eastsider’’ is a distinct political asset, and if in addition to. 
_-guch distinction the boy be fortunate enough to be an orphan or the - 
sole support of a widowed mother, there is no limit to the extent of 
public applause. Such approval may be sentimental, but it does re- 
flect a generous attitude toward any demonstration of leadership, 
When we speak of leaders we are not thinking of an aristocratic class, . 
but rather of experts capable of giving a particular service. The 
_ housewife who is recognized as the best cook of her neighborhood, 
‘or the best nurse, or the best speaker in meetings. of the grange, or 
the soloist of the church choir, is essentially a leader of her group, 
and quite as distinguished in her sphere, and perhaps quite as useful 
withal, as the bank president or the state senator. All alike excel in 
some particular but in most other respects are helplessly dependent. 
Leaders and followers, therefore, are scions grafted on the same 
stock. Any person may be at once both, or either, or neither, accord- 
ing to his native endowment and the use which he makes of his — 
talents. : 
My philosophy, therefore, resolves our educational paradox by 
ignoring it or denying its existence. So far as the safety of the State 
is. concerned, agencies’ are at work which secure a high degree of 
voluntary standardization and vocational efficiency—agencies quite 
as effective as the efforts-used generally in the Old World to enforce 
caste and class distinctions. And just as in the Old World the schools 
have been used to attain their ideal of docile, obedient subjects of a- 
monarchical state, so our schools are striving to train citizens who 
will voluntarily subject themselves to expert leadership in a demo- 
cratic society. The aims are different and so must the means and 
the methods differ. Leadership with us is not restricted to a par- 
ticular class and is not the product of a particular school. We have 
no schools for peasants—not because we have no farmers, but be- 
cause every farmer is potentially a leader. We have no schools set | 
apart for leaders; all our schools are designed to help each student. 
make the most of himself, to help him to follow wisely and to lead 
effectively. 
I have emphasized some features of our educational procedure 
which are so patent as to be axiomatic, and I have stressed the points 
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_ of difference from educational procedure in the Old World, in order 
to justify my suggestions respecting the scope and character of adult 
education in America. First and foremost I wish to emphasize that 
__ all education—whether for children or adults, whether under formal 
instruction by a tutor.or under the social forces operative in our daily 
life—is directed to two great ends, viz., the preservation of what is 
and the desire for something better. Human nature being what it is, 
I suppose we must endure the exuberant argumentation and the cock- 
sure asseverations of champions-of one extreme position or the other. 
Perhaps it is necessary to go to extremes in order to grasp the full 
significance of each, but common sense in accepting the dichotomy 
gives no preference to either objective. It follows, therefore, in pro- 
moting adult education that this Association should not be partisan. 
_ We shall doubtless be obliged to work with partisans because the 
_ Lord seems to have made most of us that way. But in dealing with 
partisans, both partisan teachers and partisan students, we should 
be officially nonpartisan or unpartisan. We accept the American 
ideal of free speech, trusting that a balanced presentation of objec- 
tives will result in» a progressively workable philosophy . of 
education. | 
_ When we consider the need of social control, one outstanding op- 
portunity is presented in vocational training. No argument is neces- 
sary. to show the negligence of this country in equipping its workers 
for their jobs—particularly those workers outside what we euphe- 
mistically call the professions. As a people we are satisfied with a 
standard: of skill that is little short of a disgrace. Something can 
‘be done to better instruction of novices in schools, but the greatest 
opportunity lies in the improvement of workers in service: that is 
adult education. There will be no great improvement in the quality 
of service until the public demands. better service and is willing to 
pay for it: to bring the public to an appreciation of good service and 
to an understanding of what is a just economic wage is adult educa- 
tion. To create in the worker a love for his vocation, to make him 
feel the elbow-touch with other men in other occupations in other 
‘countries, to introduce him to the romance of industry and to give him 
the ability and the desire to spend his leisure in a way befitting his 
-manhood—that is adult education. Perhaps the most significant 
- Opportunity of adult education is the chance of exalting in the public 
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' mind the dignity of labor, particularly in those fields in which manual 
skill is at a premium. .The great weakness of our public schools is — 
their failure to steer their pupils into fitting vocations. . The insistence 
of parents that their children shall have an easier life than they them- 

selves have had is responsible for the flooding of white-collar jobs. 
' The creation of public sentiment for better vocational guidance and 
for a more intelligent parental ambition is an outstanding challenge 
- to adult education. | : 

Another great opportunity for adult education is in providing guid- 
ance for that process which I have called voluntary standardization. 
This is a most enticing field for speculation on the part of anyone 
interested in practical pedagogics. The mere fact that this irresisti- 
ble social force, this most conservative social agency as some would 
say, or this mania of the commonplace as others would call it, oper- 
ates through the choices that individuals make when two or more 
motives are presented to them, this fact calls for educational treat- 
ment.. Free choice presupposes an appreciation of the relative worth 
of attainable ends. Knowledge of values, therefore, is a first step 
in determining both the moral and the prudential worth of. conduct. 
Our progressive schools recognize this fact and are rapidly adjusting 
both curriculum and method of instruction to facilitate rational pro- 
cedure in the choice of objectives. They devise situations which call 
_ for judgment based on known facts; their aim is to develop in their. 
pupils some criteria of worth which will serve them in transit and 
carry over into adult life. The great decisions of life, however, come 
long after school days. The mode of dress we wear, the kind of foods 
we eat, the type of house and home we live in, the way we earn our 
living, the use we make of leisure; the choice of friends, the religion 
we profess, the political duties we assume—indeed, the whole round 
of daily life is one everlasting struggle between lower and higher, 
or better and worse in the realm of morals or economics. All this is 
- the field of adult education. It is occupied, to be sure, by pulpit and 
platform, by press and stage, by school and vocation, but there is no 
noticeable overcrowding of wholesome educational undertakings. 
Some conspicuous successes, however, give us courage. One monthly . 
publication, often ridiculed for its self-complacent mediocrity, has 
effected in a decade a veritable revolution in domestic architecture 
and house furnishings. A demonstration of better practice in farm- 
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ing: beside a highway j in an isolated section of a border state has put 


educational farm agents and: home demonstrators: in nearly every -- 


county of the Union. The radio speaks to millions of adults every 
day, and the press turns out millions of printed pages for those who 
can read. Citation of educational enterprises of this sort would be‘ 
merely proving the. obvious, but numerous as are such. efforts, and 
_. partly because they are so varied, there is need of guidance. The 
_ process of standardization will go on.apace whether we will or not. 
_ Shall it tend to mediocrity and the commonplace—that or worse will 

be the natural outcome, if left unguided—or will those who believe 
in the perfectibility of the race use their influence toward a progres- 
sively higher civilization? 

I have now spoken of two phases of adult education which make 

for order and stability in our social life.. Of the many that might | 
be mentioned these two—voluntary standardization and vocational . 
efficiency—serve to illustrate what I conceive to be the most pressing 
need. Professor Jacks has well said that if a man’s work is poor, 
his play will be poor, and if his play is unworthy, his work will be 
unworthy, too. Imagine, then, what would be the result of raising 
the artistic taste of our people just a few degrees. What would likely 
happen to the demand for more artistic goods? How would it 
‘affect the producers of such goods? What would it add to the 
pleasure and satisfaction of both producer and consumer? The 
- answer may be found in the development of the automobile industry 
_ in the two decades just past. Voluntary standardization and voca- 
- tional efficiency, the best means we have for maintaining social sta- 
bility, need not necessarily be the stagnating forces that other coun- 
- tries find in caste reinforced by military and ecclesiastical control. 

The other great objective which had a part in my educational 
- paradox, the progressive development of civilization through the 
_ initiative of free personality, I need not stress. It is a part of our 
American birthright. Equality of opportunity has been interpreted 
as freedom to do as we please, but gradually we are coming to realize 
that the freedom guaranteed by our governmental policy recognizes 
duties as well as rights. Leadership depends upon self-reliance, self- 
‘control, and self-direction. In the development of these qualities our 
- schools reinforce the influences inherent in our hereditary environ- 

ment and are stimulated by the easily accessible wealth of our natural 
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-. resources. If in the past we have depended too much on “cuteness,” 
- a remedy is at hand. Leadership in the future will not come by chance. - 
' Scientific precision will replace guesswork. Exact knowledge must 
prevail in high places. This is ‘the business of our most advanced 
schools. Anyone with brains can reach. the top if he will pay the 


_ price. The leader need not be an aristocrat, he need not have wealth 


or social backing, he may not even be aware of his own powers, but 
he will have something that others recognize as of peculiar worth, 


_ he will be skilled in doing something that others want, and he- will 





find pleasure and satisfaction in giving expert service. These-are the 
characteristics of American leadership. They are all susceptible of 
cultivation on any stage from ditch digger to business executive. 
They may be planted in school, but they are nourished and tilled in 
the field of daily life. They are not confined to any age or sex or 
trace. They are within the grasp of anyone who will reach out for 
them. And to him who succeeds the paradox with which I began has 
no meaning. 

Then, why stop learning? Peace and-contentment are social re- 
wards to those who habitually choose to follow intelligent leadership, 


while prosperity accrues to all from the creative development of 
expert service. 
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WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


_ MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 
Professor of Household. Arts, Teachers College 


HE growing need of our students for work which will prepare: 


them to meet their immediate professional demands gave rise | 


‘to the organization of a course dealing with progress during the past - 
decade in research in cookery and allied subjects. In order that the 
- results of this course might be as far-reaching as possible, the lecture . 
and discussion material has been condensed into a form convenient 
for immediate student use and. later ready reference—in other words, 
into abstracts. __ 

It has often been found necessary to restate, review, or expand a 
principle in order that its application to certain more recent procedures 
may be clear. For example, the principle involved in freezing mix- 
tures is restated to explain the theory underlying the use of the most 
modern refrigerants. 3 

During the past few years there has been a marked tendency on 
the part of business to employ home economics women not necessarily 
_. trained in laboratory research, but conversant with the history and 
scientific development of the product they represent. These women 
~ and the organizations which employ them have found these abstracts 
- helpful,.especially in such fields as refrigeration and vegetable cookery, 
and in the manufacture of ice cream, sugar, jelly, and mayonnaise. 

The abstract which follows is the first of a series which we present 
with the hope that they may. prove time-saving and otherwise val- 
-uable not only to the classroom teacher who wishes to keep up to 
date, but also to the general public. 
3 —May B. VAN ARSDALE 
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ABSTRACT ON RESEARCH IN REFRIGERATION 
HISTORY OF REFRIGERATION 


In 1000 B.C. snow was artificially stored in caves and used for — 

cooling and preserving wine. [11, 26] * : 

In 500 B.c. Simonides, the Greek poet, observed guests drinking 
wine which had been treated with snow. [11, 26] | 

Prior to 400 B.c. Hippocrates, the physician, in his fifty-first © 
aphorism, second lecture, cautioned the people that “iced waters are 
‘dangerous in time of summer heat,” and added, “But, for all this, 
people will not take warning, and most men would rather run the - 
hazard of their lives or health than be deprived of their pleasure of 
_drinking out of ice.”. [9] | 

In 400—500 B.c. the use of earthen vessels similar to the Mexican 
olla for cooling water was common in Italy, Greece, and especially 
Egypt: [9] v7 

In 336-323 B.c. Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, had 
trenches. dug and filled with snow to cool wines. for his 
soldiers. - [11,26] 

In 37-68 A.D. Nero, the Roman Emperor, had wines ‘cooled by 
snow. [11,.26] 

The ancient Egyptians placed shallow trays, made of porous ma- 
terial and filled with water, on beds of straw and left them exposed 
to the night winds. [11, 26] 

About 1578 Nicolas Monardés, a Spanish physician, ascribed to the 
_ galley slaves the invention of the use of potassium nitrate with water 
for cooling purposes.. [9]) The same method was also used in 
India at this time. . [26] | 
- -In 1607 Tancrelus mentioned the use of this mixture to freeze 
water, and in 1626 Santono mentioned the use of common salt and 
snow to cool wine. At this time there was iced fruit in Italy, and a 
method of congealing cream was discovered. [26] | : 

In 1626 Sir Francis Bacon, English scientist, stuffed a chicken with 
- snow to see if it would keep. [11, 26] 

In England the sale of natural ice from the wagons of fishmongers 
was an early practice that continues to this day. [11] 


a 
* Numbers ‘in brackefs refer to references in the Bibliography on page 329. 
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In 1799 the first cargo of natural ice was sent from New York to _ 
New Orleans. In 1802 the first delivery of natural ice to an Ameri- 
“-can home was. made. In 1805 Frederick Tudor exported natural | 
ice from the United States to the West. Indies to help stay the ravages. 
_of yellow fever. [11, 26] 


In 1848, on May 8, appeared the first advertisement on refrigera- 


tors in the Philadelphia Ledger. “Ventilated refrigerators for cooling 
_. .and. preserving meats, butter, milk, and all articles intended for 
_ culinary purposes.” [9] = 

' The first ice box was built by Darius Eddy, a carpenter, for Jol 
~ Lodge who ran ships to India. _The ice box was built. to ice the’ 
:. provisions of the crew, particularly the meat. [9] ) 

In 1755 the earliest: machine to produce ice by mechanical means _ 
was built by. Dr. W: Cullen. [26] 

In’ 1826 Michael Faraday, the English scientist, succeeded in 
- condensing ammonia gas to a liquid by applying pressure and then 
cooling it. When the pressure was removed, the liquid evaporated 
rapidly as a gas, absorbing heat. [11, 26] 

In 1850 Doctor John Gorrie, of Florida, took out the first patent 
- for a practical method of manufacturing ice. Professor A. C. Twin- 
‘ing, of New Haven, also contributed to the development of the ice 
machine. [11, 26} 

In 1858 E. C. Carre used a solution of ammonia and water in his. 
vacuum. machine to make ice. In 1872 Carl Linde built his first 
_ ammonia compression machine. ‘The ice shortage in 1890 awakened 
-the public to the possibilities of the use of mechanical refrigera- 
tion. -[11, 26[ 

Production of mechanical refrigerators: 


Prior to 1923 ..... 20,000 Ter 8008... 02% 100,000 
Year 1923 ...;. 25,000 mm ) ED a din ds 500,000 
a” ES 50,000 a ME eh eén 750,000. [26] - 


THEORY OF REFRIGERATION 


The theory of refrigeration implies the reduction of the tempera- 
ture of a body below that of the surrounding environment. It further 
. implies the maintaining of this temperature difference. This requires 
the constant extraction of heat from the body in which the tempera- 
ture is lower than the surrounding temperature. [11] 








REFRIGERATION: _ a 
ICE REFRIGERATION | 

When ice melts it absorbs heat. Each gram of ice changing from 

solid ice to liquid water absorbs 80 calories of heat. When -one 

pound of ice melts into water, it absorbs the amount of heat that 

would be required to raise the temperature of. one yous of water 
to 144 degrees F. [11] 

The refrigeration power of ice depends upon the surface exposed. 


‘If the ice is broken. up to expose more surface to be melted, thus — 


causing more heat to be absorbed from the circulating air of the: 
_ refrigerator, a lower. temperature will be produced. A long, narrow 
piece of ice will have a larger surface exposed and will lower. the 
temperature of the refrigerator with only a slight increase in the © 
melting of the ice.. ‘The greatest economy in the use of -ice is obtained 
when ice is so placed in the icé compartment that it does not touch 
the walls. This open space between the ice supply and the walls of 
the refrigerator permits some circulation of air and aids in the pre-. 
_ vention of heat transfer through the walls.. [2, 19, 26] 
In general, the temperature of the food chamber varies but slightly 
so long as the ice chamber. is half full or ‘more, but the temperature 
rises very. rapidly when the ice is below one-half the capacity of the 
-ice chamber. However, the temperature of a well-insulated refrigera- 
tor, 100-pound capacity, maintained a temperature of 40° F. in the 

milk compartment and 48° F. on the top shelf with 92 to 76 pounds 
of ice present. But when the ice was reduced to 35 pounds, the 
temperature went up to 44° F. and-55° F.; and with 18 pounds of 
ice the temperatures were 46° F..and 55° F., respectively. On the 
_ other hand, in a refrigerator of 100-pound capacity that had only 
dead air spaces and charcoal as insulation, the temperatures were 
as high as 48° F. and 58° F. with 103 pounds of ice; and, when the 
ice melted down to 31 pounds, the temperature went up to 53° F. 
and 64° F. [13] 

High room temperature increases ice consumption and raises the 
temperature in the food chamber. [11, 13] It has also been found - 
that high relative humidity of the air outside the refrigerator causes 
considerable increase in “‘ice meltage.”” [11] 


Frequent opening and closing of the doors of the food chamber 
Causes an increase in ice consumption and a temporary rise in the 
temperature of the food chamber. [13] The placing of large 
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quantities of food, even at room temperature, in the refrigerator. 
causes considerable increase in the ice consumption and a rise in the 
temperature in the food chamber for several hours. [13] 

In a study of the temperature and ice consumption in an ice-cooled 
refrigerator as affected by room temperature it was found that the 
error in calculations was very slight when data were based on one 
factor, the refrigerator temperature and ice consumption which 
would be expected at another room temperature. [23] 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 


In the mechanical refrigeration with a brine tank in which are im- 
mersed the evaporating coils, the heat in the refrigerator is used. to 
' vaporize the liquid refrigerant in the coils; and a small amount, after — 
being vaporized, is used to superheat the gaseous refrigerant. The. 
refrigerant is then compressed, and the heat passes into the con- 
densation medium which is usually water or air. [14] 

The general principle upon which the functioning of a typical 
absorption refrigeration machine rests is the difference in solubility 
_ exhibited by. gases in cold and hot absorbing liquids of relatively low: 
-vapor pressure. Heat is the form of. energy directly applied to the 
generator, and this may be obtained electrically or from the com- 
bustion of gas. The cooling medium thus far used is water. [14] 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD REFRIGERATOR 


A good refrigerator should have a temperature satisfactory for 
the preservation of food. The coolest part of the refrigerator should 
not be above 40° F. and the warmest part not above 50° F. The 
variation in temperature. of the. food compartment should not. be 
\more.than 10 degrees. A wider range than this between the coldest 
- and warmest points indicates sluggish air circulation. Therefore, in 
order.to obtain the proper temperatures in the refrigerator, good: 
insulation and air circulation are essential. [26] 

Insulation. The-value of the refrigerator is determined not only 
by the thickness of the insulation used, but also by the manner in 
which this insulation is mounted. The factors entering are the struc- 
tural members, which act as supports for the insulation, the methods 
of fastening the insulation in place, and the final seal of the insulation 

in conjunction with the structure of the refrigerator itself.. [10] 
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A low temperature increases the condensation of moisture to ‘a 
degree that frequently destroys the insulating capacity entirely. | This 


can be prevented by insulating the exposed surfaces of the refrigerator 


with a sufficient thickness of material having its air content, upon 
which it must depend for heat-retarding properties, divided into. 
numerous microscopic or colloidal particles dispersed throughout the - 


material in hermetically sealed cells, so that this air loses its normal 
- properties as air. ‘The precipitation of water vapor within such 


insulation, due to exposure of chilled surfaces to the atmosphere, is 


eliminated. [26] 


The ultimate achievement. in structural design for a " refrigerator | 
would entail a continuous layer of insulation, that is, five single sheets 


_of cork, two to four inches thick, cemented with either asphalt or 
- waterproof cement, enclosing an inner shell, the front of which is 
' closed by a door, with no layers of paper or other material between 
the inner shell and the cork, and no breaks in the given thickness of. 


insulation at any point surrounding the inner shell. [10] 
When the insulation absorbs moisture, the cost of operating the 


refrigerator is increased because of decreased efficiency. Pure cork- 
board is an excellent insulating material; it is nonabsorbent of 


moisture, that is, it does not possess capillarity, and it is also a 
nonconductor of heat. [18, 26] 

Air Circulation. In order to cool the food properly and to purify 
the air inside the refrigerator it is necessary to have a complete 
circulation of air. Flues should be designed to eliminate dead air 
pockets. The flues in the refrigerator are designed to take advantage 
of the principle that, on account of its greater weight, the cold air 
descends from the ice compartment into the food compartment below, 
forcing the warmer air up into the freezing unit or on the block of | 


ice, where the heat, moisture, and odors are absorbed by condensa- 


tion. [19, 22, 26] In a good refrigerator there is generally an 
opening between the ice compartment and the small food compartment 
below it of about twenty-five per cent of the total area of the bottom 
of the ice compartment. This permits the cool air. readily to enter 
the food compartment; but when this space is small, as is often 
the case in a poorer grade of refrigerator, the cold air is retained 
to a large extent in the ice compartment, and, as a result, the tempera- 
ture of the food compartment remains high. [20] 
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There should be a solid partition between the ice chamber and the 
food compartments. This would compel the air. to go down and 
around, collecting heat and odors from the food, and traveling back 
to the ice chamber to be recooled and deodorized.. [19] 

_- Ifthe ice cake is larger than the rack upon which it rests, the ice in 

melting will protrude beyond the sides of the rack and impede the 
circulation of air. It is important not to fill the refrigerator 
shelves. too full, but to allow spaces for the free circulation of air. 
Good circulation is necessary to ensure dryness and absence of. odor 
as well as evenness of temperature, [11, 22, 26] 

Humidity. The amount of water in the air at any given tempera-— 
ture and pressure is called the absolute humidity of such air at that 
temperature and pressure. The amount of moisture in the air ex- 
pressed in hundredth parts of what that air would contain were 
it saturated at the given temperature and pressure is called relative - 
humidity. It is dificult to measure humidity accurately. It is, how- 
‘ever, believed to be as important in a good refrigerator as temperature . 
and good circulation. The humidity requirement for different foods 
varies. Eggs, for instance, need a higher degree of moisture in the - 
air than meat does; fresh fruits need enough moisture to prevent their 
drying out, though, at the same time, the air must not be so moist as 
to cause decay. [26] The relative humidity is highest in the coolest 
part of the refrigerator and lowest in the warmest part of the refrig- 
erator. ‘This indicates that there is.a greater tendency for food to 
dry out on the warmest shelves in the refrigerator. [4, 7, 13] 
The results of humidity tests indicate that the relative humidity is 
lower in the mechanical refrigerator; and practical tests show a - 
greater moisture loss, but this loss can readily be compensated for 
by the use of proper containers for storing the food. [7] 

Absence of Objectionable Odors. There should be no objection- 
able odors due to insulation, paints, refrigerants used, or food. [22] 

Utility Value. The refrigerator should be of proper size for the 
needs of the family. There should be a proper spacing of the ice 
or cooling compartment in relation to the food chamber. The ice . 
compartment should occupy. approximately one-third of the inner 
space of the refrigerator. [22] 

Ease of Cleaning and Care. The refrigerator lining should be non- 
absorbent, nonrusting, seamless, and without sharp corners. The 
handles of the doors should facilitate closing the doors tightly. [22] 





— 
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METHODS OF TESTING HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS 


There are no standard or generally accepted methods for the test- 
ing of household refrigerators, but much Progress is being: made 
toward obtaining a standard method of testing by the Refrigerating 
Performance Committee of the American Society of Refrigerating 7 
Engineers. [21] . 


FOOD IN THE HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATOR 


Refrigeration is used to retard the development of bacteria in food, 


to prevent the decomposition brought about by these organisms, and _ 


to retard enzyme activity so that food may be kept as nearly as 
possible in its original wholesome condition. The most important 
factors to be considered in the proper refrigeration of food are a low 
temperature, good circulation of air in the refrigerator, proper humid- 


ity, combined with cleanliness of both the refrigerator and. the con- 
- tainers used, and a food which originally has a low bacterial count. 


Milk. Milk is a valuable food that spoils rapidly at ordinary room 
temperatures, for it is an excellent.medium for bacterial growth. 
Temperature is undoubtedly the most important physical. factor influ- 
encing the life of microérganisms. What temperature and conditions 
aré most desirable for keeping milk in the household. refrigerator ?. 
When raw whole milk of a low bacterial count was placed in the’ 


refrigerator and held at 40° F. or lower for 24 hours the bacterial 


increase was very small, whereas at a temperature:above this the 
increase was very large. It is also very important that milk should 


‘be refrigerated as soon as possible after-delivery.. Milk. allowed to 
‘stand for one and one-half hours at. room temperature of 75° F. 


before being placed in the refrigerator increases very rapidly in the 
microorganisms of decomposition and spoilage. Milk should not © 


only be placed on the very coolest shelf in the refrigerator, 40° F.. . 


or lower, in tightly closed containers (never in open dishes), but it 
should always be used while fresh for young children. [16, 18} 
Milk is often unfit for human consumption long before it has become 
sour. The failure of milk to sour may be due toa deficiency in acid- 
forming bacteria or to an excess of peptonizers giving a bitter taste. 
The delay in the souring of milk may also be due to alkaline-forming 
bacteria and to certain yeast and fungi. [17] 

Cream Soups and Stocks.. Soups and stocks should be kept in the 
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coolest: part of the refrigerator. Cream soups should not be kept 
-- over 24 hours. Bacteriological tests indicate that chicken and beef — 
stocks, if held in the-coolest part of the refrigerator in open contain- 
ers, will not keep nearly as long as stocks. covered with fat. [7] 

Meat. Meat should be unwrapped as soon as it is delivered and 
' placed in an uncovered dish ‘in the refrigerator. If the meat is cov- 

-ered at all it should be covered very loosely.. If cooked meat is to 
— be covered it also should be covered very loosely with oiled paper in - 
order to prevent too rapid drying out. [6] 

Vegetables and Fruit. There are at present practically no research 
data available on the proper temperatures for keeping vegetables and 
fruits in the household refrigerator. However, several investigators 
have found that pronounced changes in composition occur within a 
. few hours after the harvesting of vegetables. The respiration of 
the vegetables consumes sugar and therefore accounts for some of. 
the depletion of sugar. These carbohydrate metabolism changes are 
measured by placing the freshly gathered vegetables in a specially 
constructed respiration chamber where the carbon dioxide produced 
is absorbed quantitatively. ‘The depletion of sugar in the vegetables 
does not proceed at a uniform rate, but becomes slower and slower 
- and varies with the temperature. When Evergreen corn was picked, 
husked, and placed at once in a respiration chamber it was found that 
at 30° C., 50 per cent or most of the total sugar loss occurred in the 
.. first 24 hours of storage. At 20° C., 25 per cent, and at 10° C., or 
' 50° F., only about 15 per cent of the sugar was depleted during the 
same period. [1] 

The respiration factor in deterioration of ten vegetables, freshly 
gathered | without ‘bruising, has recently been investigated. These 
vegetables of edible maturity were subjected to comparative exami- 
nation during the first 30 hours after they had been harvested. Their 
changing rates of respiration at 30° C. were measured and the total 
amount of carbon dioxide evolved between the second and twenty-sixth 
_- hour was calculated and the weight of glucose presumably oxidized 
_ in producing this quantity of carbon dioxide was computed. With 

_ respect to the amount of gas evolved for equal weights of dry matter 
_ during a 24-hour period, the vegetables stand in the following order: 
asparagus, lettuce, okra, green onions, carrots, tomatoes, beets, green 
mangoes (sweet pepper), red pimentos. The amounts of. glucose 
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lost vary from 13.632 grams per 100 grams of dry weight in 24 
. hours for asparagus to 1.290 grams for red pimentos. . [3] 
There has also been made a careful study of the freezing points 
of vegetables and fruit in cold storage. .The problem in cold storage 
is to hold these foods at a temperature low enough to slow down the 
living process and thus prolong their storage life, and yet not allow: 
them to be damaged by actual freezing. It has been found in some 
cases that the freezing points of some varieties are subject to slight 
variation from year to year, even though the same strain grown in 
the same locality is used. Ten thousand determinations have shown 
that the freezing point for vegetables varies from 28.05° F. to 
31.20° F. and for fruits from 27.21° F.. to 30.48° F. [27, 28] 
However, the household refrigerator is never a cold storage 
plant, but a place where food can be kept for a short time as nearly 
as possible in its original wholesome condition. It is usual to keep 
vegetables and fruit on the warmest shelf in the refrigerator. 

The bacterial count of fresh unwashed lettuce is higher on the 
surface than in the interior of the head; but, after the-lettuce has 
stood, the values tend to equalize on account of a much more rapid 
growth of the organism in the interior of the head than on the 
surface. Lettuce heads which have been trimmed and washed in the 
market show a much higher and more uniform contamination through- 
out the head than does unwashed lettuce, Similarly lettuce washed 
in the home has, on standing, a much higher bacterial count. than 
unwashed lettuce. The washing of lettuce before it is placed in the 
refrigerator is, therefore, considered unwise, because it favors more 
rapid bacterial growth. [12] Lettuce, with the outer leaves re- 
moved and then only slightly moistened, will stay crisp in a. closed 
container without discoloration. Increasing the amount of moisture 
on the lettuce hastens decomposition and spoilage. [7] 
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HROUGHOUT the country it is generally recognized that 

J. urban and rural life reveal significant differences. Ever since . 
- Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission was established, interest in 
rural affairs has steadily increased until the passage of the Purnell 
_ Act, which made available large sums of money for rural research. . 
“A recent monograph, Rural Sociological Research in the United 
States,’ indicates that these funds have borne fruit in studies of a 
wide variety of phases of farming and farm life. They reveal the 
--use. of old methods of investigation and the development of new. 
Particularly is it encouraging to note the emphasis upon studying the 
& spirital aspects of farm life—the attitudes, ideals, movements, and 
the like. : 

-Contemporaneously in the field of education there has grown up 
-. a-type of training known as rural education. - It is assumed that condi- 
tions of farm life and types of schools differ so greatly from urban. 
conditions that special study and treatment of them is necessary. 


Most of what is published as rural education is the result of failure 


and success methods, rule of thumb, and practical experience. What- — 
ever rise of science one can find is brought in chiefly from general 
educational administration: and from psychology. Here and there 


- some achievements in schools are related to the movement of rural 
community organization. The rural educators are desirous of join-. © 


ing with other workers in improvement of country life. They are 
troubled by many real and practical problems. 

When they are criticized for failing to make their work more 
scientific they defend themselves by saying that they are applying 


techniques as fast as they are developed and that they have looked 





_ to sociology in vain. They claim that they find sociology theoretical, 
- impractical, and unconcerned about their problems. 


1A Social Science Research Council Monograph. 
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Is the time not ripe, then, for the pa of rerel paucotiénel 
sociology ? Since public funds are being expended under the Federal 
Purnell Act for sociological research by agricultural experiment 
studies, and since public moneys are being expended by rural schools, 
- why should not special efforts. be established to mobilize the results 
of the former for the improvement of the latter? Let us have an 
intimate integration of rural research with rural education since both 

have a common objective—the improvement of conditions and of life 
on farms. 

To this end let rural educators and rural sociological: researchers 
get into conference and coéperate in the following ‘ways: , 

First, let rural educators define as concretely as possible just what — 
their problems are and indicate those that press for more imme- 
diate solution. 

Second, let-rural sociologists 

(a) mobilize their techniques of research and their findings thus 
far with reference to these problems. . (By codperative consideration 
both educators and sociologists.can- work out practical applications 
and arrive at improvements in rural school practices. ) 

(b) where rural sociology is not now competent, let rural soci- 

-ologists select definite rural educational problems, develop the neces- 
sary techniques of investigation, and discover fruitful findings. — 
_. Rural schools are especially rich fields for sociological research. 
_ They serve, in their outputs for good or ill, all other institutions in 
a community. Thus the ramification of influences due to school im- 
provements is unlimited. A’ rural school can be made a point of 
attack in the strategy of rural village welfare. 

Again, conditions for experimental research are peculiarly favor- 
able: human beings are under certain natural constraints—the educa- 
- tional milieu; time is available for observation; definite controls can 
be established. without greatly violating familiar experiences; and 
-money is available for practical use of findings. | 

In the third place, teachers, supervisors, and superintendents are 
increasingly eager to effect substantial and valid changes and to seek 
all the aid that they can find. If they have gone somewhat astray 
under the leadership of educational psychology they can hardly be 
blamed; for educational psychologists have been more interested in 
research in practical techniques than have educational sociologists. 
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The problems of education discussed herein are classified according 3 


to the. main fields of educational activities: administration, super- 
vision, teaching, extra-curricular activities, school and community, and 
' teacher training. No defense is made of such an arrangement either 


for completeness or for accuracy. It is simply a convenient prac- 
tical approach. 


_PROBLEMS OF POLICY MAKING AND ADMINISTRATION 


_ The field of administration bristles with problems that should at- 
tract sociological researchers. Problems of policy making are at 
present exceptionally pressing. School boards, superintendents, and 
principals are worrying over questions: like these: Just what should 
our schools undertake? Is public money wisely expended in the 
_ program of public schools? Is there evidence that schools are 
achieving all that educators claim for them? Do we really need as 
long a school period as we now have? What should be the objectives 
of schools of different levels? What curricula can best achieve these 
objectives? How much of each in the total allotment of time? 


From such one can formulate the following sociological problems | 


of research: 


1) The objective determination of societal worths of rural groups | 


-and dominant rural institutions and agencies. Educators need to 
know what activities are more or less important and why, They need 
criteria or indexes of societal efficiencies. : 

2) Studies of population distribution, migration, and trends and 
tendencies in group memberships. . Educators need to know what the 
-» probable trends of participations will be. Especially do they want to 
know how migration of various elements of rural population condi- 
tions development of rural elementary schools. Which pupils shall 
be educated for city or country life and when? 

3) The determination of a division of labor in education between 
schools and non-school agencies and institutions. This is necessary 
for economic expenditure of public moneys by avoiding duplication 
and also for clarification of the precise shortages in educative out- 
comes of non-school experiences of rural boys and girls. 

4) Analysis of culture areas and organic communities as basic to 
reorganization of curriculum units. Educators need to know what 
culture traits or complexes differentiate one area from another in 
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order to make vital adaptations of objectives, curriculum, and con- 
tents to community characteristics. They must know what are the 
- homogeneities and what the variant elements. What are the real 
- differences, if any, between rural and urban children? . : 
Particularly is such research urgent because. most materials avail- 
able represent not complete organic -analyses of communities but 
monographic inquiries. From such we do not know how the inter- 
dependencies of rural institutions mutually influence one another. 
Here the method of the cultural anthropologist should be employed 
to discover the ethnos.? weg sad 
5) Such analysis would enable rural sociologists to provide edu- — 
cators with a basis for deriving contents for subjects.in the curricula 
that are organically related to life situations—reflecting continuities 
and changes—and for weighting the different subjects of study. Edu- 
cators need to know how much of a. subject for what kinds of 
children. —s Kite 
-- 6). Fixing of boundaries of natural areas. Consolidation has been 
~ developed without a sufficient background .of community analysis. 
_ What should be the area of consolidation?.. Equalization as a policy. 
has come into increasing acceptance but only organic community 
analysis can determine the extent of application and the size of units 
of equalization. Supervision units can also partly be outlined when 
the facts of organic natural areas are substituted for artificial admin- 
istrative or political boundaries. Such. data would give a. factual 
basis for administration and would have to be established precisely 
for every rural administrative unit. | 
7) The study of the sociological aspects of school support. . Edu- 

_ cators need to know community data for a program of. publicity. 
What groups exist? What are their chief purposes and what their 
subsidiary purposes? What are their attitudes and values?) What 
-- are their variations and similarities? These must be interpreted as 
resources to be exploited or antipathies to be overcome through dif- 
ferentiated school publicity in order to provide codperation of rural 
citizens and adequate financial support. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 


The view is held in some quarters that sociology has little to offer 
in the improvement of methods of instruction. Two general prin- 
See Kulp, Daniel H., Country Life in South China, p. 47. 
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ciples operaté to-day in teaching practice—individualization and 
socialization. The concept of individualized instruction is a contribu- 
tion of psychological research: that of socialization comes from 
sociological theory. 


_ Educators need to know more definitely just what socialization is, _ 
how it can be tested and measured, how it can be manipulated and © 


for what outcomes. Here is needed sociological research in rural 
schoolrooms. So far as the writer can learn, only psychologists are 
addressing themselves to experimental research into the correlation 
‘between mass and speed of learning, type of group organizations in 


class situations, and achievement quotients. There is much discussion 


as to the relative merits of the Dalton plan, the DeCroly method, 
the Winnetka scheme, but why not sociological research to aid in 


_ determining the facts? More precise knowledge of type teacher - 


manipulations correlating with type emotional and intellectual results 
is sadly needed. 
_ What is more, since every teaching-learning situation is a social 


process more knowledge is needed if only for intelligent control - 


through understanding of these processes. 
_ Therefore rural sociologists should research into 
1) Child personalities. 
2) The ‘social worlds of rural children. The children’s social 


‘worlds are conditioned by the social soils characteristic of a rural . 


area. 
3) How do rural conditions peculiarly effect the development of 


child personality and with what implications for controlling social 


processes in schools? 

4) What maladjustments of pupils correlate with what type of 
social experiences a) in schools, b) out of schools? What changes 
in such experiences would the sociologist advise a) to prevent such 
maladjustments, or )) to treat them when they occur? Here is work 
for the clinical sociologist. 

5) The construction of tests of a qualitative character to determine 


_ @) the uses children make of school learnings in non-school social 


situations, b.) the values to children’s personalities of such uses for 
social adjustment, c) the variant values or worths of such uses to 
different groups in which children participate and how these diverge 
from community norms and approaches. 
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PROBLEMS OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The programs of extra-curricular activities of pupils in reral schools. 


“deserve special attention chiefly because in so many situations valid 
‘programs do not exist. Experience in city schools indicates that 
‘| rural pupils may lack important on opportunities. In this field. 


the problems are: 
1) Study of spontaneous groupings of pupils and the jeictiellans 


of such groupings with size of schools, geographical and social. dis- 
‘tance, attitudes of teachers and of parents. 


2) Analysis of pupil uses of out-of-school leisure time and check- 

ing of these against community approvals. 
3) Comparison and evaluation of spontaneous groups in schools 

with leisure groups of the community. 

4) Correlation of: type learnings with type velainers. participa- 
tions as a basis. for programing extra-curricular activities. 

5). Analysis of spontaneous groups in and out of schools to discover 
what wishes what types of children satisfy through such memberships. 
_ 6) Derivation of new ranking methods for evaluating educational 


-worths of such participations as a substitute for the practical 


point system. 
7) Correlation of type groups and activities with levels of develop- 
ment of. pupils as personalities. 


PROBLEMS OF RELATING SCHOOLS TO COMMUNITIES 


Owing to institutional inertia communities change sometimes rela- 
tively rapidly while schools adhere to traditional practices. Fre- 


_ quently schools touch the life of a rural community only on the fringe 


of child life. Being non-sectarian and public agencies schools might 
become agencies of rural welfare. In this field are problems such 
as these: 

1) What is the present community use of rural schools in a par- 
ticular area? 

2) What shortages of facilities for group activities exist.in a 
rural community? 

3) How can a wider use of the rural school plant—one room or 
consolidated—make up such shortages? 

4) Analysis of types of leadership—civic, political, recreational, 
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religious—in a rural community. Tease out the role of local teachers _ 
in such leadership. | 

5) Correlation between teachers, school activities, and teachers’ 
inciaiiet in various types of communities. 


PROBLEMS OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


-- No range of rural education is.in greater need of skilled assistance 
‘than that of teacher training. All the problems heretofore discussed 
are reflected directly or indirectly in training schools. But there are | 
several of distinct concern to sociologists and they may be formu- 
lated thus:_ 

1) What knowledge content for a course in rural sociology should: 

-be devised for teacher-training. curricula? 

2) How do field conditions of professional service determine selec- 
tion in teacher personalities? 

3) What activities do teachers generally carry on that imply what 
sociological techniques in order to equip them with tools for direct 
analysis of the societal aspects of their teaching situations? 


This by'no means represents the wide varieties of problems that 

might command the interest of rural researchers. It does show the 
field of opportunity to gear rural researches in the expenditure of 
Purnell Funds to what should be the chief agency of rural. 
advancement. 
_ There is one other suggestion, in closing, and that is that some- 
where two experimental sociological clinics should be set up, one in 
connection with a consolidated school and one with a number of one- 
and two-teacher schools, to study and demonstrate practical contribu- 
tions that sociology can make to rural school theory and practice. 
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CONTRASTS IN EDUGATION . 
: ITT. EDUCATION AND HISTORY* 


By FREDERICK J. E. WOODBRIDGE, LL‘D., Lirr_D. 


_ Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculties of Political Science, 


Patocepag, and Pure Science, Columbia University 


HE iii of education may be a study of the practises of the 
past, a record of how the young were brought up, what schools 
there were, and what was taught in them.. It may give us a picture 


‘of the past going to school. But the picture has a tendency to get 
out of its frame. The education of a people is so intimately bound 


up with their whole life that its institutional and organized forms are 
constantly interacting with the society to which they minister. What 
is taught depends both on who the teachers are and who the pupils 
are, and the pupils are always more than those who are actually going 
to school: The control of education is obviously in the hands of the 


teachers. It is their business to bring their pupils up to the level of 
- their own attainments and then graduate them to become teachers 


in their turn or to become something else. The pupils, and the 


teachers themselves for that matter, have always something else to 


do besides going to school, and that is why the picture of the school 
tends to get out of its frame. Or we may say that the frame tends 
to get larger the more attentively we study the picture. The school 


is framed by society and so the borders of the frame shift as atten- 


tion is directed to them. Looking at the picture, we see a contrast; 
looking at the frame, the contrast is never quite so clear. Yet the 
contrast between school and society is hard to rub out. It persists. 
Every society has its teachers and its taught, and although this, 
looked at one way, is a distinction within the society, looked at in 
another way, it is a distinction between interacting influences. It 
generates a very real opposition, so that schools. become institutions 
which take people out of society and send them back again. 


* This is the third of three lectures in a series under the provisions of the Julius and Rosa Sachs 
Endowment Fund, delivered before the faculty and students of Teachers College, on March 12, 14, 
and 19, 1929. The first lecture, - entitled “Education and Evolution,’ appeared in the October 
Recorp; the second, “Education and: Philosophy,” in the November Recorpv—Epironr. 
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This process may give to the history of education a different char- 
acter from that of a study of the practises of the past. The opposi- 
tion between school and society goes pretty much to the heart of the 
education of a people. Their entire history almost might be written 
in terms of it. Certainly their intellectual history can. The more 
we find out who the teachers of a people were, what they taught and 
how well what they taught was adapted to what the people had to 
do, the better we understand that people’s intellectual life. . The 


” better, too,-in all probability, shall we understand their institutions, | 
customs, and laws, their morals, their art, and their religion. Com.-. 
paring the ways different peoples have organized education is hardly - 
a history of their education. What we want to know is. who the | 


teachers were, what was taught, and what happened as a consequence 
of the teaching.. We want to know also who the pupils were; where 
they came from; how did they happen to go or be sent to school; what 


were their natural abilities and equipment. These things are of equal: 


importance with the others. 


I may put what I have been saying in a different form. When we. 


speak of history our minds turn naturally to the past. We think of 
what men have done. Our verbs run to the past and perfect tenses. 
Socrates, we say, went about the streets of Athens and questioned 
almost anybody whom he could get to stop long enough. Aristotle 
probably lectured on a great variety of subjects and made a synthesis 
of all the knowledge of his day. The medieval universities were 


thronged by students from all over the world who studied and dis- 
cussed in the Latin tongue. We note the great achievements of the — 


past, the dialogues of Plato, the discoveries of Archimedes, Newton, 
and Darwin, the poems of Homer, the plays of Shakespeare, the art 


of Phidias and: Rembrandt, and so on. It is all a tale that is told.. 
Of course we know that it was all once something quite different. - 


We know that it was all once something very much in the present 


tense and very little in the past and perfect tenses. The past we 


study was once not past at all.. It was an active present, alive with 


vitality, existing for its own sake and not for ours. It was asking. 
for an opportunity to study and not longing for the misfortune of 
being studied. We may speak of it as the past, but it would hardly - 


have spoken of us as the future. We are obviously not what it 
intended or hoped one day would exist. To recover the past, there- 
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fore, involves something more than digging into it. We must try 
to make history something more than a museum of antiquities with 
specimens catalogued and arranged upon the walls of memory. We 
must try to recover its vitality, to make it rise from the dead and live 
again. We must try to see it, not as the past for'us, but as a present 
for itself, with a past of its own and a future as unknown, as uncer- 
tain, as precarious, and as dreamy as our own. In trying to do all 


this, we do not have to go-to the past. We have only to step out of 


doors. For nothing is. more certain than that we ourselves will one 
day be an object of historical study. Somebody will be trying to 
recover us. How much we could tell him which he will never know 


- if he should be only an antiquarian! We should want to point out to 


him, if he had been so stupid as to forget it, that there is a vital 
difference between being a past and making one. We should tell him 
that when we were alive we were busy with little else than the making 
of one, and that now, since we are dead, we see this more clearly, per- 


| -haps, than.we did when we were alive. We used to say in those 


former days that we were building for the future and sometimes 


found the past very much in our way.. Now we can see quite clearly 
_ what we were really doing; we were building buildings which others 
‘would live in by and by and look upon as old.. We can see that all 
our building for the future was really the building of a past for 


others who might sometimes find it in their way just as we sometimes 
found the past in our way. If you want.to understand us, therefore, 
you must try to understand us in terms of what you do when you 


|- build something and not in terms of what you do when you are only 
-an antiquarian. We who are dead often laugh at those living histo- 


rians who begin their histories somewhere in the past and try to show 


how the past produced what followed. They seem to have the queer 


notion that the past produced the present, but it is quite clear to us 
that the matter is just the other way around. The present produces 
the past. We are quite sure of it because now, being dead, we realize 
how impossible it is to be dead until after you have lived. There are 
no buildings until after they.are built. So an historian, if he wants 
to understand a building, must do more than find an antecedent 


| _ building.. He must find a builder who did something to the building 


he found, lived in it, made it. over, or tore it down and built a new 


‘one. Where the building came from is of little beyond antiquarian 
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importance, but what it was like, who lived in it, and what kinds of 


lives they lived in it, these are the only things of real historical | 
importance. . History is not the study of the past made, but the study 


of it in the making. 
That is what I mean by going out of doors, although it sounds a 


little like going to a graveyard. We sometimes say of a man who 


is doing great things that he is making history. So we eulogize him. 
But it is quite obvious that we are-all making history every day. So, 
if we want to know how history is made, we do not have to go way 


back into the past.to find a beginning, we have only to go out of doors 


. into the thick of current life: There we see that history is made, not 
- by letting the past go its own inevitable way, but by making it over 
and adding to it. It is made by conserving what has been built or 


rebuilding it. The history. of education may be viewed in the way. 


these remarks indicate. If we have listened to that voice from the 
grave, we can readily see by looking around us how profoundly 
intellectual history is a matter of that opposition between school and 


society of which |. have spoken. When I speak of opposition I do- 


not necessarily mean conflict. I mean that society is something dif- 
ferent from the school and the school something different from soci- 


ety. The school takes people out of society, does something to them, 


and then sends them back again.. What it does to them is, as we say, 
to educate them or try to. That I take for granted. But I am 
interested now in the process of doing it. And by process here I do 
not mean the course of study or the methods of teaching. I mean 
' rather what goes on which is importantly relevant to the contrast or 
opposition between school and society. What goes on seems to me, 
as it were, a little image of what goes on in the history of education 
at large. And when we look at the history of our own education in 


the light of it, that history presents a peculiarly interesting spectacle. 


I may as well state now what it is and enlarge upon it later. The 
history of our education reveals in broad outlines a succession of 


peoples who have gone to school under foreign influences and foreign . 


ideas.” They have been taught by civilizations and systems of ideas 
alien to their own genius and their own origin. ‘This has had a 
marked influence on what we intellectually are and what we scholasti- 
cally do. 

Before enlarging on this I should like to return to the opposition 
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_ between school. and society. When we leave society and enter the 
- school, we put ourselves in the hands of teachers. They undertake to 
_ conduct us into a. world of enlarged and sometimes of new and un- 


familiar ideas. If they are humane, they make the transition from 


‘society to school as gentle and painless as possible, and fill the school 


with imitations of society in order that we may feel at home. Their 
chief and ultimate concern is, however, to induct.us into. a world 


_of new ideas. How new, or strange, or alien to our former experi- 


ence this new world may be, depends, naturally, on what our former 
experience has been.. We have all learned something from society 
before we go to school, and our teachers, since they are members of 


.. society with ourselves, have much in common with us. But we are 


early set at the task of managing ideas which are new to us, but which 


“are not new to our teachers. ‘They can tell us what their ideas are, 


but they can not give us their experience. We must bring our experi- 


ence up to meet these new ideas if we are ever to understand them. 


Our teachers, unless they are very stupid, help us all they can, for. 
they know from their own experience that we may recite perfectly 
without any understanding whatever of what we are. doing. . They 
know how readily we will, just to get rid of the matter, multiply one 
dollar by one-half and get fifty cents, and divide it by one-half and 
get. two dollars. _They would like to prevent us from going through 
life wondering why it is that in arithmetic money can be increased by 
dividing it while in experience it can be increased. only by. multiplying 
it. So they try to bring our experience up to the level of their ideas. 
That is the whole duty of teaching. 

The world of ideas in the school is, thus, in a very real sense, a 
world foreign to the experience of the students. Their experience 
must be brought up to the level of it. And the more foreign it is, 
the longer this bringing-up takes. It is usually a long time before 
the student can return to society with a diploma guaranteeing him 
all the rights and privileges of an educated.man. In this long process 
many things can happen. The student himself may become a teacher. 
Schools usually recruit their teachers from among their students so 
that organized education becomes about the most traditional and 
conservative institution ever set up within society. The teachers may 
learn something from each other, from continued study of their sub- 
jects, and from the students themselves. Herein lies the hope of 
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progress. The world of ideas may become very. radically trans. 
formed: This happens infrequently, but it is likely to happen at. 
almost any time. For this bringing of experience up to the level of © 


existing ideas often results in attaching an unexpected experience to 
an idea which was not expected to cover it or to which in many senses 
_it may be quite irrelevant. This is the fertile source of reforms 


in education and revolutions in the intellectual life. The past is full . 
of examples and to-day there are so many of them that one. gets © 
bewildered in trying to number them. It seems, at times, as if every- . 


- body were trying to flood our. stock of ideas with experiences so un- 
usual and extraordinary that it is difficult to be quite sure when we 


understand each other. Love seems to be no longer love, marriage. 


no longer marriage, the family no longer the family, business no 
_ longer business, morality no longer morality, art no longer art, reli- 


_gion no longer religion, gravitation no longer gravitation, matter no 
' longer matter, education no longer education, and the school no longer. 

the school. Of course this isn’t all so; far from it. Yet there is abun- © 
dant evidence that experience and ideas are in active conflict and are . 


-. calling for adjustment. We are, very many of us, looking for a new 
set of teachers who will straighten us out. Society seems to be look- 
ing for a new school into which to go and from which to come out 
with a properly certified diploma. 

The history of education, when it is more than comparative and 


antiquarian, seems to me to be the transfer to the past of the opposi- . 


tion between school and society which I have tried to describe. — It is 
the attempt to recover this contrast in particular periods of the 
world’s calendar, and recover it with imaginative sympathy drawn 
from our own experience of what the opposition involves. Who were 
the teachers and who the taught and what was expected and involved 
in the matter of bringing the experience of the taught up to the level 
of the ideas of those who taught them? That is the historical 
question. _ 

When we transfer this opposition between school and society to 
the past in an effort to understand our ancestry and how our intel- 
lectual heritage has been affected by it, we find that the history of 
education in Europe has been something quite different from a homo- 
‘geneous progress. Sometimes it is true that history is written in 
terms of a continuous movement which started in ancient Greece and 
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which has moved on through the centuries to.the present time. It is 
represented as flourishing when conditions were favorable and declin- 
ing when they were unfavorable. The figure of the river is used to 
lend it the significance which metaphor gives. We are to think of a 
stream, rising from its source and flowing through lands of varied 


character which sometimes make its waters shallow, sometimes deep, 
sometimes dam them up in stagnant pools, or sometimes break them 


up into wandering streams. Yet the main current persists, and, as 
fresh streams flow into it, it swells in volume, becoming more and 


more an abundant water. There is some advantage. in thinking of 
the matter in this way, only it is hard for me to believe that we are 


then thinking of the history of education. . We seem to me to be 


thinking of something else, namely of the vicissitudes of certain sub- 


_jects and certain practises through the centuries. We are not think- 
ing of the opposition between school and society and what it involved 


from time to time. 
When we ask, for example, what contributions have been made to 


‘mathematics from century to century, we can arrange these contribu- 


tions as we find them, one after another, and readily think of 
mathematics as moving through time, now rapidly, now slowly, now 
amounting to much, and now amounting to little. Similarly we may 
think of contributions to the methods of teaching and exhibit what 
we call their progress. Similarly even with education, when we 
think of contributions made to. it at various times and places. In 
short, when we deal with results or achievements and note when and 
by whom they were accomplished, we can arrange them in a serial 
order and watch the movement from beginning to end. Or we may 
start at the end and work back to some beginning, searching for the 
successive predecessors. Yet all this seems to me to be a very inade- 


quate picture of what. was really going on in education. Education 


in the chronological. order is not education in the historical order. 
The former has its advantages, but it robs history of its vitality. 
If it is not to be so robbed, we must see, not the achievements of 
mathematicians, for example, but schools in which mathematics is 
taught and. students who enter those schools to learn it. To under- 
stand how school and society were interacting at any time we must 


have a vivid sense of the ideas of the school and the experience of 


the society.. We must try to get an appreciation of what was involved 
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in trying to bring the experience of the students up to the level of 
the ideas of their teachers. We must forget as well as we can the 
future of the time we study, and live in its present. 


When we do this, we see in the history of our education something 


which calls for a different imagery than that of the river. We may 
think more profitably of a stranger going to a foreign land, finding 
there things with which he was natively unfamiliar and trying to 


become familiar with them. Or we may think of the convert who 


gives up his own religion and adopts another which is quite new to 
him. These are much more than figures or illustrations. They come 


pretty close to the facts. For, as I have said, education in Europe 


has not been a homogeneous movement. It has been something dif- 


ferent. Repeatedly, society, instead of going to its own schools, has . 


gone to foreign schools. Instead of making its own religion, it has 


turned to a foreign religion. Repeatedly, schools have been set up |. 


in society, which were not attempts of that society to organize its 
own ideas and improve upon them, but were attempts to bring experi- 
ence up to the level of ideas already organized by a different society. 
Indeed, one might say with a good deal of truth that our history is 
much less a history of teaching than of being taught. 


The fact is that the history of European education, and, I might’ 


add, of almost-every other institution, has been profoundly influ- 
enced by the circumstance that Europe has afforded the spectacle of 
new peoples coming successively into power. Its cultivated fields, its 
long-established cities, its centers of civilization have been repeatedly 


invaded by strong and vigorous peoples who were strong and vigorous _ 


enough to put themselves in power, but who, in the matter of civiliza- 


tion and ideas, were, in comparison with those they conquered, like ~ 


children. When they had established themselves and were reasonably 


secure, they started going to school, but they went to school in a 


world of ideas. so alien to their experience that their language was 
incapable of handling them and had to be revised before it could 
handle them at all. Such is the basal fact, exhibited in varying 
degrees of intensity and extravagance. 

I think, for example, of Charlemagne, that lusty barbarian who, 


in gorgeous clothes, was crowned emperor by the Pope at Rome on | 


Christmas Day, 800. Was there ever a more amazing illustration 
of society going to school? We may think of the incident as the 
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‘crowning moment of Charles’s political ambition. Let us think of it 
-- in terms of the educative process involved. Let us think of it in terms 
_of an effort of Charles to bring the experience of himself and of the 

society he represented up to the level of the ideas which the Empire, 

the Pope, and Rome represented. To get that crown upon his head 
was easy; it was a matter of his sword. To get those ideas into 
his head was not easy; it was like trying to remember in one’s waking 
moments a fascinating and bewildering dream. The dream was 
coherent enough, but there was so little in the waking experience 
- which cohered after the: manner of the dream. Is it any wonder 
that Charles when he warred, took his sword in his hands with con- 
_- fidence, but when he went to school, dropped on his knees in humility? 

His teachers were not the products of the society from which he 
came, but of a totally different society. He could command that 
society with his sword, but he had to worship it with his mind. It was 
not his sword, but his worship which was significant for the education 
of his people; and he worshiped at a foreign shrine—in a library of 
Greek and Latin books and at the altar of the Christian Church. 

Stories ‘are told of his interest in education. This man who could 
with difficulty read and write, imported scholars and sent them about 

to'set up schools and order the churches in his empire. . There is a 
charming story told us by the Monk of St. Gaul: 


“After the omnipotent ruler of the world, who orders alike the fate of king- 
doms arid the course of time, had broken the feet of iron and clay in one noble 
statue, to wit the Romans, he raised by the hands of. the illustrious Charles the 
golden head of another, not less admirable, among the Franks. Now it happened, 
when he had begun to reign alone. in the. western parts of the world, and the 
pursuit of learning had been almost forgotten throughout all his realm, and 
the worship of the true Godhead was faint and weak, that two Scots came from 
Ireland to. the coast of Gaul along with certain traders. of Britain. These 
Scotchmen were unrivalled for their skill in sacred and secular learning; and 
day by day, when the crowd gathered round them for traffic, they exhibited 
-no wares for sale, but cried out and said, ‘Ho, everyone that desires wisdom, 
let him draw near and take it at our hands; for. it is wisdom that. we have 
for sale.’ 

“Now they declared that they had wisdom for sale because they said that 
~ the people cared not for what. was given freely but only for what was sold; 
hoping that thus they might be incited to purchase wisdom along with other 
wares; and also perhaps hoping that. by this announcement they themselves might 
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become a wonder and a marvel to men: which indeed turned out to be the 
case. For so long did they make their proclamation that in the end those who 
wondered at these men, or perhaps thought them insane, brought the matter 
to the ears of King Charles, who always loved and sought after wisdom. 
Wherefore he ordered them to come with all speed into his presence and asked. 
them whether it were true, as fame reported of them, that they had brought _ 
wisdom with them. They answered, ‘We both possess it and are ready to give — 
it, in the name. of God, to those who seek it worthily.’- Again he asked them 
what price they asked for it; and they answered, ‘We ask no price, O king; but 
we ask only for a fit place for teaching and quick minds to teach; and besides 
food to eat and raiment to put on, for without these we can not accomplish our 
pilgrimage.’ 

“This answer filled the king with a great joy, and first he kept both of them 
with him for a short time. But soon, when he must needs go to war, he made 
one of them, named Clement, reside in Gaul, and to him he sent many boys | 
both of noble, middle, and humble birth, and he ordered as much food to be 
given them as they required, and he set aside for them buildings suitable for 
study. But he sent the second scholar into Italy and gave him the monastery 
of Saint Augustine near Pavia, that all who wished might gather there to learn 
from him.” } 


What was the wisdom these Scotchmen from Ireland in the com- 
pany of British traders had to impart in God’s name? It was not 
the wisdom of the Franks, but the wisdom of Greece and Rome and 
Christianity. What a job these teachers must have had in bringing 
even a few members of the Frankish society up to the level of the 
ideas which their school had to impart! We may speak of civiliza- 


tion in the ninth century as low when we compare it with more 


brilliant civilizations before and after. We certainly can not think 
of it as-low when seen in terms of its own contrast between school 


and society. It had set itself.a problem in education of impressive 


magnitude. 
I might give other illustrations of the same story: how Rome first 


~ went to school to Greece and tried to bring a Roman experience up 


to Greek ideas; and later went to school to Christianity and tried to 
bring its religion up to oriental ideas; how the peoples of modern 
Europe, after winning their political independence, tried to bring 
their experience up to the ideas of a heritage which was not of their 


own making. Indeed, I often think that the history of Europe, to 
1A, I. Grant: Early Lives of Charlemagne. 
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be understood, should be written, not in terms of its politics, its social 
changes, or its industry, but in terms of its education. Since the days 
of ancient Greece, Europe has seen the seats of power move west- 
ward into the control of peoples who became educated by teachers 
who tried to teach them the wisdom of the east. The opposition 
between school and society has been different from that normal oppo- 
‘sition which exists whenever schools and societies exist. It has been 
_. intensified by the fact that the schools in their ideas have been so often 
foreign while the societies in their experience have been domestic. 
-I have hinted that Greece was an exception. Whether or not it was 
is a matter, relatively, of little importance. The fact-is that when 
a Greek of Aristotle’s day looked back.he was conscious of an intel- 
‘ lectual perspective which he could call definitely Greek and his own. 
No subsequent European people or their descendants have yet been 
- able to do a thing fully comparable with this. | 

I fear I have embarked on a subject much too large for a single 
lecture. I ought to be coming to a conclusion. Before I do so, there 
is, I think, another: fact which should be noted. Schools naturally 

tend to be scholastic. By that I mean that they tend to have more 
- concern for what they teach than for those they teach: I think they 
ought to, and had thought of devoting one of these lectures to proving 
it. We may consider it proved. This scholastic tendency, however, 
_is pretty sure to give to the content of education a highly professional 
character and to teachers a privileged social position. History, for 
-example, furnishes a field in which a man may find a career just as 
~ he may find one in medicine or law. He may become an expert or 
even a great historian, and the difference between being such and 
being a teacher of history is evident, even if being both is not impossi- 

ble. Teaching becomes thus not only the profession of teaching, but 
also the profession of a subject, like history, mathematics, or philos- 
ophy. Society recognizes this and gives to teachers, consequently, a 
privileged position in the matter of education. They are supposed to 
know what education is or should be and what society does or should" 
need. Education is really in the control of the teachers and not in 
the control of the taught. Teachers thus become, in the eyes of 
society, the authoritative examples of what it is to be educated. Even 
in a highly cultured society, they constitute the specially educated 
class. They have wisdom for those who have money to spend, and 
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they are willing, in God’s name or their own, to impart it. When 


they impart it, however, they are naturally not unbiased by their 
‘professional character. It is not unnatural for them to believe that 
_a student, if really educated, ought to be able to teach and ought to 


have opened to him at least the possibility of a professional career 


. in some of the subjects of learning. Even to-day our college and uni- 


versity degrees usually guarantee to their recipients certain privileges. 


~ Most students do not know and never ask what these privileges are. 


If they had lived in the Middle Ages they would have known without 


asking that one of the privileges was the privilege of teaching. In 
our history teachers have been generally a privileged class, admitted 


to their privileges by the authority of the school. 
-There have been many interesting and important consequences of 


this fact... The one on which I wish particularly.to dwell is closely | a 


linked with what I have previously said. Schools are always engaged 
not only in teaching society, but also in producing other teachers. 


This is normal, Under the conditions of our history, however, this | 


perfectly normal procedure had the perfectly natural consequence of 
making the. peoples. who were successively educated believe that the 
content of education consisted chiefly, if not wholly, of what was 


taught in the school. To be educated meant something quite definite 


and precise. It meant that one had lived for the proper season the 
kind of intellectual life which was lived in the school and which the 


school represented. One might have great ability and be very com- 
petent, with enough ability and competence to win for himself social - 


recognition and confidence, but if he was not versed in school learn- 
ing he was not an educated man. The difference between the edu- 


cated and the uneducated was defined fundamentally in terms of a_ 
definite and restricted body of knowledge. If you had it, you were. 
educated, and if you did not have it you were not educated, no matter. 
what else you had. There were advantages in this clear-cut distinc- — 


tion. It was easy, for example, to know whether you were.educated 
or-not, just as easy as it was to know whether you were a banker or 


not. You knew, too, just what was expected of you if you were to 


become educated and you could make a fairly. intelligent choice be- 


_ tween going to school and staying away. Education was undoubtedly 


a good and carried with it a certain prestige, but it was also a luxury 


which one could do without. You could, for example, do without 
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Greek and Latin, but you couldn’t be educated without them. This 


identification of education with the intellectual cultivation of a rather 
precisely defined and privileged body of learning persisted for. cen- 
turies. It was the natural heritage of our history. Its advantage lay 
in its precision and so firm has been its hold that still to-day a man 


-is generally thought to be more educated if he has studied Latin and 


Greek than if he has not.. He is thought to be more educated, but 


we have only to look at our schools, colleges, and universities, to see 
that the classical conception of education has almost disappeared. 
We still speak of a classical education, but we do not identify educa- 


tion, itself, with that classical system which was so long dominant in 
our history. There has been a very significant revolution. 
That revolution has-been attempted many times in the past, but 


' it is only within our own memory that it has attained a high degree 
' of success. It has almost ceased to be a revolution in progress, fight- 


ing for recognition. It has almost become a new orthodoxy, exer-. 
cising the power to control and claiming the right to dictate. Oppo-. 
sition to it is considered reactionary. The causes which have brought 
this revolution about are interesting. They are to be found in social, 
economic, and political changes and in that deep-seated spirit of 
revolt against alien and foreign things which has been so character- - 
istic of our history. Modern peoples want to live their own lives, 


_ speak their own languages, have their own institutions and laws, and 
be religious in their own way... They would have their own philosophy .- 


and even their own science. They have a tendency to look upon 
the past as an unfortunate circumstance, from which, in spite of its 
many glories, they ought now. to escape and build for themselves. 


They want to live in their own houses, not those of their ancestors, | 


and worship in churches which exist for a different reason than that 
which the Christian calendar has written into their history. These 
causes are interesting. They are, however, not as important as the 
revolution itself. They may be used to justify or condemn it, as one 
is emotionally excited by a consideration of. them, but the revolution 
has happened and is in control in spite of all our joy or sorrow in 
consequence of it. Education is now so committed to it.that a con- 
sideration of its causes is much less important than a consideration 
of its consequences. These. are, of course, largely matters of the 
future. How beneficial this revolution has been or will be, nobody 
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yet knows, in spite of the confidence of its great apostles. It may — 


be the best thing that ever happened for society and it may be the 
worst. Confidence one way or the other is misplaced. What we are 


doing involves far more than ourselves and our own enthusiasms and _ 


despairs. We are building houses which others will live in by and 


by, and they, not we, will decide whether these houses are good or. | 


bad. For us, it is important to be conscious of what we are doing, 


to be conscious of what we can see if we only frankly open our eyes.. 


We have, I believe, a very difficult problem on our hands. The con- 
_ ception‘of it as easy, as already solved, or as now beyond any serious 
concern, is the last conception which should enter our minds. I some- 
times think that the most serious menace to the success of the new 
education is the enthusiasm with which many have embraced it. 
The most impressive consequence of the revolution is, I think, 
the intellectual one. We are accustomed to hear the new education 
applauded for its social, humane, and moral benefits. It is considered 
better than the old for those who receive it. Let that remain un- 
settled and undisputed. But the new education involves a break with 
the past which, intellectually considered, is as violent and radical as 
a break could be. The. revolution presupposes that our mentality, -so 
to speak, is free; but it is anything but free. It may be free in its 
spontaneous exercise, but it is not free face to face with the material 
with which it has to deal. .Take geometry, for example. How shall 


we teach it? Shall we teach it in the tradition of Euclid or in some 
other way? And, after all, what is geometry? I am quite sure that - 


we must answer that it is a piece of historical intellectuality. There 


is nothing in the subject-matter with which geometry deals with. 
forces us to treat that subject-matter as Euclid treated it. His tech- . 


nique is by no means theonly technique. It happens, however, to 
have been the technique on which all later developments have. been 
based. In other words, the mentality represented by geometry is a 
product of history. It may be acquired without a knowledge of that 
history, but it has to be acquired if the great contributions to mathe- 
matics are to be understood. In this matter we have no intellectual 
freedom at all.. Of course, any boy can see that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal without having first to cross 
the pons asinorum, ‘but he must cross that bridge if he is to go far 
on a geometrical journey. His teacher must get that boy to think 


pi, si =a as 
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in terms naturally alien to him and to acquire that mentality which - 
has permeated the whole history of mathematics: Indeed, mathe- 
matics as a whole, as it exists to-day, is not something which can be 
built up directly from experience. It can be built up only as an ante- 
cedent habit of mind is brought to bear upon experience. Its methods, 
its language, and its divisions are, otherwise, quite unintelligible. 
Unless a student is taught them from the start, he will soon find his 
progress blocked. It is very difficult to build a new house for him 
to live in and find it comfortable. Perhaps it can-be done, but it is 
avery difficult thing to do. 

I have used geometry. and mathematics as an illustration because 
they illustrate the point so obviously.. They make it quite clear that 
we are not free to introduce into them any kind of mental attitude 
‘we choose. Unless we accept the long established attitude we embark 
on a voyage into waters not yet charted and for parts not yet known. 
Now, what is true of mathematics is true of well-nigh everything 
else. It is equally true of language. Words, as the logician insists, 
have both denotation and connotation.. They are names of some- 
thing or other and they have meanings. As names they may be 
considered conventional and arbitrary.. A rose by any other name. 
would smell as sweet: As meanings they guide the thought of him 
_who uses them. ‘Strew.on her roses, roses, and never a bit of yew.” 
Why this. contrast with yew and roses? Names do not help us here 
at all. There is a difference between a boy’s being named John and 
being a Johnny. It is just this sort of difference which makes lan- 
guage the potent instrument it is. In all discourse it is what words 
mean, what they carry the thought to, that is of importance. Their 
carrying power can not be a matter of individual preference if we 
- are to hope to understand each other. It is not a matter of individual 
experience. It is a matter of historical experience. To be sure, 
words change their meanings and sometimes turn into their opposites. 
-Hamlet threatened to make a ghost of anybody who /et him. We 
say he meant hinder: But the important fact here is that Shake- 
speare’s audience understood the remark without a footnote to help 
them. How many footnotes is our revolution making necessary? - 
That is a question which every teacher committed to the revolution. 
. ought to ask. What are all our new terms and expressions doing 
to minds who may want to read something a century. old? . May 
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not Shakespeare, in a hundred years, be as unintelligible to the aver. : 


age college graduate as Chaucer is.to-day? I generalize the illus. 
tration into a further question: Are we.or are we not in. danger of 
making the mind of the past more and more inaccessible? But it is 
just the mind of the past and not any experience of ours which has 


given us the major categories of all our thinking. Our divisions of 


knowledge, our major techniques, the terms in which we criticise and 
appraise, all the logical framework of our speech, have established a 
type of intellectuality which is very difficult to replace. We are try- 
ing to create a new mentality. It has to be created before it can be 
taught and it-can not be created on demand. 


I might go on to speak of tools and in the same vein. But I think 
I have said enough to emphasize the major consequences of the revo- - 


lution we are experiencing. We are trying not simply to put truth 
in the place of error or better knowledge and understanding in the 
place of worse, we are trying to create a new attitude of mind in 


education. We are trying to think about it in a new way. We are |- 
trying to think about it in terms that are personal, humanitarian, and 


psychological. Our interest is in those we teach far more than it is 
in what we teach them. Our aim is to make them alert, capable, in- 
telligent, and. successful.. We are more concerned with how they 
_ think than with what they think. And when it is.a question of what 
they think, the past and our whole history rise up to confront them 


and us with an attitude quite different from our own and an attitude 
in consequence of which the body of historical learning has acquired 


the mental cast which marks it. Those of us who are over fifty may 


have a fairly clear idea of what we are reacting to, but those of us. 


who are under thirty have little idea of it at all. The graduates of 
the new school are not like the graduates of the old. I do not say 


they are better or worse, for I do not know. I know only that their 


virtues are not the old virtues. And I know that it is as idle to expect 


the old virtues from the new school as it is to expect the new virtues” 


from the old. 
There are many other consequences of the revolution. Most of 


them follow from the radical change in emphasis inyolved, the change 


from an emphasis on subjects to an emphasis on persons. Quite 
different results aré to be expected from an education which is human- 


-itarian and psychological than are to be expected from an education | 
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which is scholastic and logical. The contrast between the two is far 


reaching indeed. I must believe that we need a more critical con- 


sciousness of this contrast. Too many of us are too busy champion- 
ing the one emphasis as over against the other, that we are in serious 
danger of being blinded by prejudice and folly. Too many of us 
think that the question of which is the better has been really decided, 


_ when it has not been decided at all. The question is not whether it 


is better to study Greek than something else, or Latin than something 
else, or history, or English, or anything. The question is really 


whether it is better to educate with an emphasis on persons rather 


than on subjects. The revolution means that shift in emphasis; and 


because that shift has occurred, our colleges and universities are 
to-day what they are. It explains them. It explains the things for 


which they are praised and the things for which they are blamed. 


It explains many of those emotional disturbances which bulk so large 
in current literature and experience. It needs far more attentive 
criticism than it is receiving. 


This criticism should be made in the light of our history. ™ this 
way only can we clearly see what the real as distinct from the appar- 
ent contrast is. The contrast, as I see it, is not between an education 
which was essentially privileged and aristocratic and an education 
which is essentially free and democratic: One can find that contrast 


_if he looks for it and may get excited about it, if he feels like it. 
But it is not the essential contrast. Whether education is aristocratic 


or democratic depends on the character of the society which supports 


and controls it. The more widely this support and control are dif- 
fused, the more democratic education is bound to be. Nor is the 


essential contrast to be found in the dropping from schools of certain 


. subjects and the substitution of others. This contrast is. certainly 


marked and has consequences as yet not altogether happy... The 
extent to which English and the social sciences have been introduced 
into our schools and colleges to fill gaps left by a diminution of Latin, 


- Greek, and mathematics is having undesirable consequences to which 


attention is only beginning to be paid.. When English comprises 


_ almost one-quarter of the entire education of the average student 


from school through college, there is food for thought. .These newer 
subjects have not yet had time to develop a technique as adequate 


| for their purposes as the older discipline had developed through 
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centuries. But we must look elsewhere for the essential contrast. It : 
is to be found, as I have already said, in a shift of emphasis—the shift 
from subjects taught to persons taught. 

So, in this concluding lecture, I have put education and history side 
by side. We look at the past and we see one picture; we look at 
the present. and we see another. In the one we see society going - 
to schools in which learning had the superior respect; in the latter we 
see society going to schools in which persons have the superior re- 
spect. But -we see more. We see that the problem of combining 
respect for learning and respect for persons is vastly complicated by 
our history. Respect for persons is what the old education neglected. © 
It. would be a pity, would it not, if the new should neglect respect for 
learning? Which, after all, is the more important? Education’ 
seems to be brought face to face with that question at the last. And- 
with that question I bring these lectures to an end. Let me remind 
you, however, that Plato wrote a piece called the Meno in which he ~ 
observed that you can teach a slave geometry but you can not teach. 


the sons of Pericles virtue. I have wondered much what the Son of 


Apollo meant by that observation. I have reached the conclusion 
that what-he meant was this, that education is on solid ground when 
that which is taught controls those who learn, as was the case with 
the slave, and it is not on such solid ground when those who learn 
control that which is taught, as was the case with the sons of Pericles. 
Plato lived a long time ago and without the advantages of the modern 
~ world. I often wonder if with those advantages he would have ~ 
changed his mind. I suspect not. I suspect he would still insist that — 
unless education carries us at last into a world of ideas much more ~ 
important than ourselves because without it our importance is meas- 
ured only in terms of things that perish, unless education carries us 
there, we can never hope to be free from our whims, our passions, 
and our prejudices. Perhaps by making what we. study more impor- 
tant than ourselves, we find. ourselves unexpectedly important in the 
accomplishment of our pilgrimage. 
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POLICIES AND PRACTICE OF THE. 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE | 


By CLYDE R. MILLER, Director 


HIS is a statement for employers 
who use the “appointment” service 
of the Bureau of Educational Service, 


‘for Bureau registrants, for members of 


faculty and staff of Teachers College, 
and for all who write letters of refer- 
-ence about Bureau registrants. 

Let’s start by removing any impression 
that the Bureau “appoints” or “places” 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
other workers. It does. nothing of the 
kind. Appointment and placement . are 
done by the employers. 

This Bureau is a place where em- 
ployers come to discover candidates for 
positions chiefly in school systems and 
educational institutions .and, to some. ex- 
tent, in business institutions. It is the 
Bureau’s responsibility to place before 
employers the names. of those prospective 
candidates who give adequate promise of 
filling the requirements. To no employer 
can the Bureau guarantee that it will 
direct his attention to just the person he 
wants; it does guarantee its effort to 
do so. 


ONLY THE WELL-QUALIFIED SHOULD. BE 
RECOMMENDED FOR POSITIONS 


The Bureau is bound in every case 
to recommend those registrants whose 
papers indicate they are well qualified 


for the post. If it knows of no registrant. 
well qualified it should recommend none.’ 
If a registrant is employed on Bureau 
recommendation and that registrant does 
not: succeed in the new position, the ‘re- 
sults are bad all around: bad for the 
employer and the employing institution, 
bad for those whom that institution 
serves, bad for the registrant, bad for 
this Bureau, bad for Teachers College. 
Employers return to this. Bureau for new 
employees when they have been pleased 
as a result of Bureau recommendations; 
those who have not been pleased are ‘not 
likely to return. 

To place a person in a position where 
his success can be reasonably expected is 
as important to the educational profes- - 
sion, to Teachers College, and to the . 
employer as it is to the person so placed. 


ONLY THE WELL-QUALIFIED SHOULD 
A REGISTER , 


Any student who is taking or has had 
twelve. points-or more of work in 
Teachers College. or associated colleges 
of Columbia may register with the Bu- 
reau. Naturally, the Bureau desires the 
registration only of those whose training, 
experience, culture, and personality qual- 
ify them for the positions brought to. the 
attention of the Bureau. Faculty and 
staff members of Teachers College are 


2 Occasionally persons not registered with the Bureau are recommended—sometimes persons who 
have never attended -Teachers College. This occurs when the Bureau is. satisfied that such - persons 
are better qualified for the particular position than any of its: own registrants. : 
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asked to have such students make ‘con- 
tact with the Bureau. Registration can 
take place any time after the “12 points” 
‘requirement: has been met. Registration 
by mail—after students have left the 
college—is possible; but registration is 
most desirable while a student. is. in 
Teachers College and at a time when the 
quality of his work and his personality 
are fresh in the minds of his professors. 


EMPLOYERS ARE ASKED TO GIVE ESSENTIAL 
INFORMATION ABOUT POSITIONS TO 
‘BE FILLED 


To recommend qualified persons for 
any position means that the Bureau must 
have essential information relating to the 
position, the employer, and the regis- 
trants who are prospective candidates. 

Employers, when they request the Bu- 
reau to name candidates, are ‘asked to 
state: the name of the employer and of 
the employing institution; the location 
of the employing institution; the address 
of the employer (if he is in New York 
City, his hotel or place ‘of residence and 
telephone number by. which he can be 
reached) ; an adequate description of the 
- position and its duties; the salary paid; 
whether women or men candidates or 
both should be named; when the success- 
ful candidate is to begin work; whether 
the position is full-time or part-time; 
length of the term of employment (that 
‘is, for example, a twelve-month period, 
a ten-month period, etc.) ; length of vaca- 
tion period; degree required; special. re- 
quirements as to age, church membership, 
personality, marital status, ability to do 
public speaking, etc. 


ADVANCE NOTICE OF EMPLOYERS’ VISITS IS 
HELPFUL 


Any employer who plans to come to 


Teachers College to consult with. the 
Bureau and to interview candidates 


should write to the Bureau, if possible, - 


several days in advance of. his coming. 
His letter should give the essential in- 
formation about the position or positions 


to be filled, the day and hour of his ar- 


rival at the Bureau offices, and ‘the length 
of his stay in New York. With this: in- 


formation in its possession, the Bureau 


can. have ready when the employer ar- 
rives the credentials of recommended 
candidates; it can have available ¢andi- 
dates present for interviews; it can ar- 
range to have the employer meet Bureau 
officials and faculty members whom he 
desires to consult. Candidates: are scat- 
tered in New York and environs. Many 
must come from a distance. It is expedi- 
ent, therefore, that they be seen by defi- 
nite appointment. If such appointments 
cannot be met, the Bureau should be 
notified promptly in order to prevent loss 
of time and hardship for all concerned. 


BUREAU. SHOULD BE NOTIFIED WHEN 
POSITIONS ARE FILLED 


Employers are asked to notify the 
Bureau promptly if they do or do not 
employ the candidate or candidates rec- 
ommended. Registrants are asked to 
notify the Bureau immediately whenever 
a new position is accepted. Lack of this 
information cripples the service of the 


Bureau, frequently causes unwarranted 


imposition upon the time and energy of 
both employers and candidates, and may 
work irreparable hardship. 


FACULTY “PLACEMENT” INFORMATION 
NEEDED IN BUREAU 


Some employers prefer to see or write 
to faculty members rather than Bureau 
officials when seeking candidates for a 
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position. In such cases the Bureau usually 
_ js asked by faculty members to codperate 
‘in furnishing information. about candi- 
dates. Invariably the Bureau should be 
notified of such requests by the faculty 
members concerned even though its co- 
operation is neither sought nor needed. 
Failure to notify the Bureau in such 


’ eases can cause confusion and inconven- 


ience to the candidates involved, and to 
other employers. 


MUCH -OF THE BUREAU WORK IS DONE 
: BY. MAIL 


Much of the work of the Bureau is 
' carried on by mail. Many employers are 
unable to come in person to Teachers 
College.” When they write or. wire ask- 
' ing the Bureau to recommend candidates 
they are asked to define clearly the posi- 
-tion and the type of candidates required 
and to state the salary paid. The Bureau 
attempts to. give such requests immediate 
attention and to mail recommendations, 
if possible, within forty-eight hours. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FACULTY MEMBERS IS 
POOLED 


To help employers fill positions accept- 
ably the Bureau pools the knowledge of 
the faculty -and staff members of 
Teachers College and of other indi- 
viduals. If a call comes to the Bureau 
for, let us say, a high school principal, 
the Bureau consults with the professors 
—one or more of them—in that depart- 
ment of ‘Teachers College which trains 
high school principals. It is probable that 
somebody in the department knows the 
school where the principalship is open; 
and these faculty members are certain 
to know the registrants whomi they con- 


sider most likely to succeed in that par- 


ticular position. Registrants are advised . 
of all this. They are told that the Bureau © 


can endorse them only to the extent justi- 
fied by the factors of their training and 


experience as these are revealed by the — 


records in the Bureau office and verified 


in consultation with faculty members. — 


FORMER STUDENTS. OFTEN: 
RECOMMENDED 


The registrants recommended for posi- _ 


tions may be students at. present in 
Teachers College; or they may be former 


students ‘now filling positions “in the 
field.” The Bureau has neither active - 


list nor reserve list of registrants’in the 
sense that it will. recommend one group 


of registrants and not recomniend an- 


other group. In. attempting to name for 
employers well qualified candidates it 
very frequently. recommends men and 
women already happily employed. The 
Bureau, however, ordinarily does not 


recommend for new positions registrants 


“in the field” who have served-less than 
two or three years in their present posi- 
tions. Registrants at present employed 
who have no desire to change their posi- 
tions are expected to notify the Bureau 
to that effect; registrants who do. desire 
new positions should notify the Bureau 
and ‘state their reasons for wishing to 
change. In serving one employer the Bu- 


reau hopes to avoid any unfairness to an- . 


other employer, At the same time, the 
Bureau. believes it is highly justified on 
professional grounds to-direct attention 


to men and women who by reason of © 


experience and. accomplishment’ in the 
field are well prepared for new positions 
of larger responsibility. 


2? Many employers who cannot come to New York do, however, attend the annual meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. The Bureau is always 
represented at this meeting, It sets up.an office in one of the hotels. ‘Here employers may consult 
Bureau officials, inspect credentials of candidates, and, in many cases, interview candidates in person. 
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PERSONAL INTERVIEWS AND LETTERS 
SUPPLY INFORMATION ABOUT 
REGISTRANTS 


The Bureau reviews. knowledge ob- 
tained through personal interviews with 
the registrants and consults statements 
written by individuals who are ac- 
quainted with the registrants. 

These statements of reference are of 
two kinds. There are “outside letters,” 
written by persons outside Teachers Col- 
lege and Columbia University—mainly 
by former employers, former teachers, 
and others. And there are “inside let- 
ters,” written by instructors in Teachers 
College and Columbia University. State- 
ments of reference are confidential—to 
be read only by employers who receive 
candidates’ papers from the Bureau. 
(Some letters. about registrants contain 
information which is for the information 
of the Bureau only, and is so specified 
by the writers. Usually. when there is 
much to be said that former employers 
and present instructors do not care to 
have disseminated among prospective 
employers, the registrant is not a person 
whom the Bureau can recommend.) 


LETTERS ABOUT REGISTRANTS SHOULD BE 
SPECIFIC 


Writers of both “outside letters” and 
“inside letters”’ are asked to write of con- 
crete and specific qualifications and 
accomplishments of registrants. The Bu- 
reau wants in brief, convenient form an 
accurate account of what registrants 
have done, how they have done it, why 
. they have done it and in what spirit, 


and what they may be expected to do 


‘in the future. 

Registrants who do A or B-+- work in 
their major classes in Teachers College 
and whose personal qualifications are sat- 
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isfactory can expect their instructors to © 
endorse them in the letters of. reference, 
Instructors usually take into account 
personal appearance and personality of 
candidates as well as their class records 
when writing letters of reference. 

All persons whom a registrant asks to 
write letters of reference to the Bureau 
—whether present instructors or former 
employers—should be informed by. him 
by mail or in personal interview: what 
type or types of position he considers 
himself qualified to fill. Only on the basis 
of such knowledge can helpful letters 
of reference be expected. Registrants are 
advised to discuss this matter in personal 
interview, if possible, with their major 
instructors. 


CREDENTIALS ARE SENT AT REQUEST OF 
EMPLOYERS 


When the essential information about 
a registrant has: come into the Bureau 
and has been assembled, it goes into a 
permanent folder. From the information 
in this folder sets of the forms, letters, 
and statements are prepared for pros- 
pective employers. These are known. as 
“credentials.” Each set must include a 
passport size photograph. Credentials are 
for employers and employers only. When 
employers have obtained such sets from 
the Bureau and are ready to return 
them, they should send them back to the 
Bureau—never to the candidates. 

The Bureau will Not send out creden- 
tials at the request of registrants. Usu- 
ally credentials will be-sent only at the 
request of employers. Occasionally, if a - 
faculty member feels sufficiently well 
acquainted with both an employer and 
a candidate to take personal responsi- 
bility for. having the credentials sent, 
the Bureau will send them. Only in rare 
cases will they be sent at the request of 
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persons who are neither employers nor 


-members of the faculty. 


SIX ESSENTIALS DETERMINE EMPLOYMENT 


Registrants are advised that six essen- 

tials determine their employment: 

1. Basic preparation in training and 
experience. 

2. Health: 

3.. Personal appearance. Good taste in 
dressing can be acquired by many 
who do not now have it. Hair, skin, 
nails, and teeth can be. attractive. 

- 4. Personality. Personality can be de- 
veloped. Tact can be cultivated. 
Tempers can be controlled. Un- 
pleasant personal characteristics 
can, in many cases, be replaced with 
pleasant ones. Voices can be made 
pleasant . and well modulated; 
articulation can be made clear and 
smooth. A variety of interests can 
be cultivated, such as music, litera- 
ture, drama, sports, and travel, to 
contribute to one’s personality. 

5. The law of supply and demand. 
This holds in education as in other 
fields. A large oversupply of work- 
ers in any field means many persons 
out of work in that field and low 


salaries in general for those who do. 


have work. 

6. Age. Many boards of education and 
educational institutions as well as 
business houses have rules, written 
or unwritten, by which persons in 
the neighborhood of forty. and be- 
yond will not be added to the 
payrolls. 


PERSONS. NEARING MIDDLE-AGE ARE AD-. 


VISED NOT TO RESIGN POSITIONS 


Educational -workers nearing the 
forties are advised not to resign positions 
‘until they are reasonably sure of obtain- 


ing new ones, especially if they already 
have tenure or reasonable security 
against loss of position.. Persons near 
the forty mark, unless they are finan- 
cially independent, should not resign.po- 
sitions to do graduate. work with the 
expectation of getting a better position in 
a year or so. They may have trouble . 
getting any position, let alone a better — 
one. Save in exceptional cases, it is ad- 
visable to do one’s graduate work while 
on leave of absence if one is thirty-five or 


-beyond. . The statement. of this fact that, . 


for most positions, most employers will 
not hire persons of forty and beyond, 
carries no approval-.of the fact by the 
Bureau. On the contrary, the Bureau 
holds that this discrimination on the basis 
of age alone is unfair and deprives both 
educational and business institutions of 
experience and the wisdom which youth, 
by reason of being youth, seldom pos- 
sesses. The Bureau recommends em- 
ployment of well trained. and competent 
persons whether young or of middle age 
and beyond. At the same time, in view 
of the practice both in business and in ed- 
ucation not to employ older. individuals . 
(unwise as that practice, in- many in- 
stances, is) the Bureau warns registrants 
approaching middle age of the difficulties 
of finding new positions. In exceptional 
situations in which long-proved and sea- 
soned ability to carry administrative - re- 
sponsibilities. is required, age is obviously 
no handicap. 


ALL REGISTRANTS. SHOULD KEEP THEIR 
BUREAU RECORDS UP TO DATE 


All registrants are urged to keep their 
records in the Bureau. up to date. 
Changes in position and address should 
be reported at once. It is desirable also 
that registrants keep in touch not only 
with the Bureau but with the department 
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in which they have taken courses along 
the line of their major interest. Inasmuch 
as the Bureau usually ‘consults. with 
instructors when recommendations for 
important positions are concerned it is 
to the registrant’s advantage to have his 
former instructors at Teachers College 
as well as the Bureau know of his pres- 
ent work “in the field.” Whether a regis- 
trant has changed his position or not 
he should bring his Bureau record ‘up 
to date every two years, at least. 


REGISTRANTS SEEKING NEW_ POSITIONS 
SHOULD NOT.DEPEND WHOLLY UPON 
THE BUREAU 


It is not expected that registrants will 
depend wholly. upon the Bureau when 
they seek new positions. Many register 
also with commercial agencies; many 
make direct contacts. with employers. 
Any registrant can suggest to a pros- 
pective employer that he ask the Bureau 
for his credentials. Such requests from 
employers are granted immediately. 
Copies of “inside letters” of reference 
will be sent to.teachers’ agencies upon 
request. Copies of “outside letters,” 
however, will not be sent to agencies. 


101I PLACEMENTS MADE THROUGH 
BUREAU IN 1928-29 

During the year of July 1, 1928, to 
July 1,°1929; the Bureau submitted the 
credentials of 10,135 persons in response 
to 3,493 requests from employers. Of 
the group recommended, 1,011 were 
employed. Included were: 

School superintendents and assistant 
superintendents, 13; research directors 
in state departments of education, 3; 
state commissioners of: education; 1; 
supervising principals, 4; school principals 
‘and assistant principals, 31; workers in 
psychological clinics (tests and measure- 
ments), 9; school business manager, 1. 


Directors, department heads, or super- 


visors: nursery schools, 7; kindergarten- 
primary departments, 6; elementary 
departments, 26; parental education, 3; 
curriculum. research, 10; education and 
psychology, 2; teacher training, 5; re- 
ligious education, 7; English, 5; fine arts, 
5; home economics, 36; languagés, 2; 


mathematics, 1; music, 5; physical educa- © 
tion, 14; science, 2; lunchroom managers, - 


18; nutrition, 18; deans of women, 27; 
dietitians, 10. 

Critic and training teachers, 34; com- 
mercial teachers, 6; demonstration 
teachers, 7. 

Instructors in education: kindergarten- 
primary, 8; elementary, 10; secondary, 
3; school administration, 6; psychology, 
13; principles, history, philosophy, so- 
ciology, 23; religious, 1; vocational, 6. 

Teachers: English, 83; fine arts, 42; 
household arts, 66; industrial arts, 11; 
kindergarten, 18; languages, 44; mathe- 
matics, 28; music, 14; nutrition, 21; 
nursery school, 10; physical education 
and health, 45; sciences, .29; social 
sciences (history, geography, civics), 28; 
grade teachers, 84; special teachers, 3. 

Miscellaneous positions: clerical, 3; 


editorial, 1; librarians, 5; pastor, 1; per-. 


sonnel, 6; salesman, 1; research, 2; sec- 
retarial, 3; social service, 2; Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., 12. 


Summer school positions, 60. 


THE BUREAU MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT 
FOR PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 


The Bureau of Educational Service . 


maintains a part-time department which 
in 1928-29 assisted 1,338 students to 
secure part-time employment. The Bu- 
reau, however, cannot guarantee part- 
time employment to students. They are 
advised to come to Teachers College only 
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if they are prepared to finance themselves 
for at least one semester. They should 
have at least $600 for one semester's 
tuition and living expenses. 

Those wishing part-time positions in 
New York City while studying at 
Teachers College frequently have no 
marketable training, such as stenography 
or restaurant experience. Part-time 


- teaching positions are few. If students 


do unskilled work at fifty cents an hour, 


. they will have little time left for study. 


Part-time employment depends on vari- 
able factors: personality, health; nerv- 
ous stability, program of recitations, and 
practical abilities. It is therefore impos- 
sible to know in advance whether one 
particular individual will be able to earn 
any appreciable part of his expenses. 


Teachers College, in all its enneunee 


ments,. warns that the only safe pro- 


cedure is for the student to come 
knowing that, if necessary, he can meet 
his expenses for the first semester. If a 
student is expert in certain, highly paid 
special lines, he: may. often, after a time, 
obtain remunerative employment. . 


SUGGESTIONS ARE INVITED 


Specific suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Bureau’s service will be 
gratefully received, whether from regis- 
trants, employers, or faculty members of 


Teachers College. Employers particu-: 


larly are requested to write to the Bu- 
reau concerning the degree of success 
attained in. positions by Bureau regis- 
trants. employed. 
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The Case of 
Connor versus’: McGaughy 


Cleveland newspapers carried much 
of the story. This summing up is from 
School Topics, official publication of the 
Cleveland Public Schools; in its issue of 
November 19: 


Can children in school be grouped 
for instruction on the basis of ability? 

Are they better off when so grouped, 
or does grouping on any other: basis 
than chronological age injure their per- 
sonalities ? 

Do X pupils grow “big headed” - be- 
cause of a fancied superiority, and are 
Z pupils crushed beneath the stigma of 
“dumb-bell”’? 

These questions have been raised from 
time to time by educators who dissent 
from the standard practice of classifica- 
tion used in Cleveland and in many 
other cities.. Perhaps the chief spokes- 
man for this dissenting group is Dr. 
J. R. McGaughy,. professor of educa- 
tion in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Speaking at a session of supervisors 
during the meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Ohio Teachers. Association in Cleve- 
land recently, Dr. McGaughy advocated 
that pupils be graded and classified 
within the grade without special regard 
to mental capacity or previous educa- 
tional achievement. He recognized wide 
differences in capacity and achievement, 
but said he believed they could best be 
taken care of by adapting instruction to 
: individual needs within the group rather 
than by attempting to classify pupils into 
more nearly homogeneous groups on the 
basis of any measures. now available. 


School Topics has asked William L. 
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Connor, chief of the bureau of edu. 


cational research at School Headquar- 
ters, to analyze Dr. McGaughy’s con- 
tention, and to present the case for the 
Cleveland practice in classification. The 
analysis appears below: 


McGAUGHY—Whenever in any grade 


there are more pupils than one teacher 
can teach at one time, the grade should be 
divided into groups on any chance basis, 
such as alphabetical order of names, so 


that each group is as nearly as may be a 


cross-section of the population represented 
in the school. 

CONNOR—Pupils should be -divided 
into groups on the basis of Probate Learn- 
ing Rates as determined by tests of mental 
ability, provided that any . pupil who 
demonstrates ability in any subject or 
group of subjects to do work of a higher 


grade than that of the group to which he 


is assigned shall be moved to a higher 
group. 
McG—There are, of course, great indi- 
vidual differences among pupils in their 
ability to achieve, but they can be better 
cared for by more attention to individual 
needs in a - heterogeneous group than 
through any other type of organization. 
C—Individual differences of. all kinds 


persist even in ability groups, but the sum [| 
differences is. 


total of these individual 
much less than the sum total of the indi- 
vidual differences in such a group as Dr. 
McGaughy describes. The teacher. can 
more adequately meet those differences 
still to. be found in groups classified ac- 
cording to mental ability than he can in 
groups set up largely by accident. 


Dewey, Kilpatrick, and Bode, leading 


philosophers of education; point out the 
importance to a democratic society of 
developing unified personalities in its 
citizens. They want, for example, per- 
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sonalities free from fear and trickery, 
and characterized by behavior . that is 
direct, generous, helpful, courageous, 
If such personalities are to -be 


developed, they say,. the teacher -must 


. have respect for the personality of the 


growing child, and. children must have 
respect for each other’s personalities. 
Dr.. McGaughy and Mr. Connor agree 

as to the ideal, but differ. as to the pro- 
gram for reaching it. 


McG—Some who talk about the impor- 
tance of “respect for personality” have been 


_the first to segregate into separate groups 
those pupils who do not have the kind of 
‘ability which makes it possible for them 
. to master quickly and well the minimum 
essentials of the formal school ‘subjects. 


They. allow them to be stigmatized as 
dullards or. “dumb-bells.” And there’ is 


‘much evidence that the brightest children: 
aristocracy 


tend to develop into a “smart” 
—into an anarchistic group that feels it 
should not be governed by the sort of laws 


_and regulations laid down for those who 


are inferior. 

C—The Cleveland beesne of educational 
research has made a number of studies 
intended to locate and correct personality 
and behavior defects.. The Cleveland 


psychological clinic and the visiting teach- 


ers are constantly engaged in making ad- 
justments for problem children. All of 
these find one factor almost always _pres- 
ent in children whose personalities are 
warped or whose behavior is becoming a 
problem: they are unclassified or misclassi- 
fied. There are almost always other con- 


‘tributing factors, but the most constant and 


most.serious is that the child. is made. to 
stay in the same class with other pupils 
who know more or learn much faster, or 
know less, or learn more slowly than he 
does. The most important single factor 
in curing personality and behavior diffi- 
culties, these agencies find, is to give the 
child a new chance among his. equals. The 
testimony of twenty trained and experi- 
enced workers in the résearch bureau, the 
and among visiting 
teachers is that poor classification, or none 
at all, tells the story of unbearable social 
pressures, untold miseries, and -warping 
personalities. Hundreds of children fear 


-as ‘tie would — chastisement the 


passible return to the unclassified classroom 
after a short but happy experience among 


their equals in a special school or class. 


Dr. McGaughy denies the factual findings 


of one of the most socially-minded groups 


of workers in the schools. 

McG—Homogeneous grouping violates — 
Dewey's principle (that school is life, and 
not merely a preparation for life). Chil- 


‘dren outside school and adults in the 


grown-up life of the world are never 


‘organized into groups on. such superficial 


and artificial bases as their ability to 
make high scores on a papet-and-pencil 
test, no matter how scientifically this 
measuring instrument has been devieed and 
used. 

C—On the contrary, every seubediinnd 
and vocational interest, and most social — 
ones, do select fairly homogeneous groups 
of people. The superintendent's staff is 


-an example of a group of men and women 


of fairly equal mental powers, interests 
and training. . Most of them have been 
selected for the group, in part at least, by 
a long series of paper-and-pencil tests in 
schools and college. Dr.. McGaughy, as a 
member of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, lives, works, and probably plays, 
mainly. among groups who are -his own 
approximate equals in native: intelligence 
and education. How many of them would 
say that the Teachers College fraternity 
of Ph. D.’s is not, in part at least, selected 
by. paper-and-pencil tests? 

McG—It is a proved fact ‘that ability 
to achieve scores.on school tests is highly 
specific. Some pupils who receive very 
low scores in arithmetical :computation 
will be. able to read well, or will . be 
geniuses when it-comes to the spelling of 
dificult words.. Just as truly, some of the 
highest group ‘in arithmetical computa- 
tion will be sure to make very low scores 
on a test in geography or reading. This 
fact, that human abilities are highly spe- 
cialized and that each of. us tends to do 
some. things very well and others very 
badly, makes true homogeneous grouping 
an absolute impossibility. 

The further we get away from formal 
school subjects the less possible is true 
homogeneous grouping. If we were to 
sort pupils into three non-overlapping 
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groups on the basis of their average scores 


in reading and arithmetic put together, we 
would fully expect to find almost perfect 
overlapping of. the scores which they 
would make on running roo yards or in 
their capacity to appreciate good music. 

C—It is true that if we are to have 
perfect homogeneous groups we should 
have to test each specific ability and re- 
classify as frequently as we re-test. It is 
true that when standard educational tests 
are given the total range in scores is ‘al- 
most the same from highest to lowest in 
the X group, as in the Y and Z groups. 
This is due partly to real differences in 
achievement and partly to inaccuracy of 
the measuring instruments. ‘The signifi- 
cant part is not the extent of the range of 
abilities in a group, but that the average 
variability in the teaching group is so 
greatly reduced. 

Another thing. that needs to. be taken 
account of is the tendency of abilities to 
go together as well as their tendency to 
go.apart. For example, all school abilities 
as measured by educational tests tend to 
agree among themselves: much more 
strongly than they tend to go apart. It is 
also a much more marked. tendency for the 
child who is bright to read. well, to do 
arithmetic well, and to do spelling and 
other subjects well than it is for him to 
be widely scattered in his specific abili- 
ties. Besides one of the very best checks 
upon achievement in any field is whether 
or not it agrees substantially with the 
P. L. R. as indicated by the mental tests. 
The significance of the rough agreement 
which Dr. McGaughy finds between total 
range of ability in adjacent ability groups 
is not confirmed by either the total or the 
average variability of the pupils in classi- 
fied groups. For example, the total 
amount of variability present in an X 
group, a Y group, or a Z group is much 
less than the total variability in the whole 
grade group from which the ability groups 
are made. ; 

In classified groups it is quite. common 
for Z groups in Cleveland to do as well 
as average or mixed groups elsewhere. 
That the X groups are: equally benefited 
is shown by a substantial improvement in 
the correlation between achievement and 
P. L. R. 


Dr. Strayer on 
Individual Differences 
In view of the controvery aroused in 


Cleveland when Dr. McGaughy attacked 
grouping on the basis of. intelligence. 


tests, the opinions of Dr. George D. 


Strayer, of Teachers College, as quoted 
by the Springfield (Mass.) News of 
November 1, following an address given 


in Springfield by Dr. Strayer, may have. 


especial interest: 


“The most important contribution to 
education in our time is the establish- 
ment of the fact of individual differ- 


ences. It is only a generation ago that. 


teachers and. administrators were will- 
ing to place children in classes on the 


basis of their age or the number of years — 


they had been in school and to- expect 


identical results from all of them. In- 


vestigations which were begun at the 
beginning of ‘this century. and which 
have been developed since that. time 
have ‘established the fact that children 


vary in their ability to read, to write, 


to solve problems in arithmetic, or to 
master the principles of geography as 
much as they do in height or weight. 
We no longer expect that any method of 
teaching will enable us to turn out: a 
uniform product. 

“The modern teaching is built upon 
the. scientifically determined fact of in- 
dividual differences. We began by es- 


tablishing special classes for the 


backward or delinquent ‘pupils. We 
have discovered that it is equally impor- 
tant, if. we are to get a maximum of 
return for the time and energy spent, 
to provide unusual opportunities for the 
more capable children in our schools. 
It may be proposed without fear of con- 


‘tradiction—that without some unusual 


requirement made of the more intelligent 
boys and girls in our. schools: they are 
not required to work up to their ca- 
pacity. Our brightest boys and girls are 
often our most retarded pupils. 

“But however adequately we may 
group children in classes according to 


their intellectual ability, we shall always - | 
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have the problem of varying the instruc- 
tion given and the demand that is: made 
for. results in relation to the individual 
The modern ad- 
ministrator is impatient of a teacher 
whose standards are so high that twenty- 
five per cent of the class fail. He pro- 
poses. that the best measure to apply to 
any individual is the progress that he is 
making. The pupil whose maximum 
achievement places him at the middle 


or even below the average for the group, 


but who is doing the very best that he 
can, deserves more credit than another 
who has unusual ability and who is do- 
ing only ordinary work. Modern schools 


‘ propose in the organization of curricula 


and courses of study ta make provision 


. for individual preferences. 


“Everything that is known about dif- 
ferences which exist among our pupils 
leads one to this conclusion: That the 


only measure of success which is valid 


is the measure of the individual against 


“himself. That is the only sound psycho- 


logical basis for judgment. 

“A uniform standard proposes that 
success has been. achieved when one 
has done that which is required of 
everybody... That means little achieve- 
ment, little really of doing the job that 
should be done by the boy or girl of un- 
usual ability. The issue is one of having 
as many standards.as there are individ- 
uals. A modern scientific physician can- 
not for the most part treat patients in 


'. mass, but he must treat them as individ- 


uals. So treatment in education to be 
scientific must be individual. 
“Tt is easy. to talk about the necessity 


‘of working with individual children and 


of the obligation and the responsibility 
of all teachers to do the. best that they 
can for every person. . How can it be 
done? It. can be done only by those 
who have a devotion for the teaching 
profession which will carry them far be- 
yond the stage of merely doing a day’s 
work. It means that we must get every 


‘possible bit of information and employ 


every possible refinement of technique. 
We protest against people practicing on 
our bodies unless they have been well 
trained to do that thing. The day will 


come when the teaching profession will 
take the lead, I hope, in proposing that 
teachers. be well trained. ‘There is a 
perfectly enormous body of professional — 
knowledge and. professional technique 
which everybody who intends to teach ~ 
children should have in his possession. 
I have faith in some of the things that 
we are trying to do by way of indi- 
vidual instruction. I -have faith in the 


' experiments already under way in or- 


ganizing ‘instruction around more sig- 
nificant units of experience. 

“Possibly the most significant reor- 
ganization that has taken place during 
the past twenty-five years is represented 
by. the development of the junior high 
school. The seventh and eighth grades 
of the traditional elementary school 
were commonly devoted to subject mat- 
ter that had been pretty well explored 
during the first six years of the elemen- 
tary school course.. It was established 
beyond doubt that very many pupils left 
school at the end of the fifth or sixth 
grade merely because they felt that the 
school had nothing more to offer them. 
The junior high school proposes to en- 
able pupils to try themselves out along 
many different lines of work. 

“One might summarize the modern 
point of view by proposing that we seek 
to plan a school system in which the 
organization of the schools, the cur- 
riculum, the buildings and equipment, 
and, most of. all, the teachers are con- 
cerned primarily with providing - that 
opportunity for education for. each pupil 
which will enable him to make the most 
of himself. Education is for success’ - 
and the measure of the success of the 


_teacher’s work is to be found in the 


satisfaction that comes to every boy and 
girl in achieving his best.” 


Too Much Thrift Will Bring Hard 
‘Times, Dr. Clark Holds | 


The stock market crash gave peculiar 
interest to economic views held by the 
Teachers College professor. who,. last 
spring, startled the nation by his opinion 
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that much of college education cannot be 
justified, as it so frequently has been 
justified, on economic grounds: The fol- 


lowing story was sent from New York 


City by: a press association to many 
newspapers, including the Wilmington 
(Del.) Journal from which it is re- 
printed. here: 


Economy. and thrift, possible after- 
math of the stock market crash, may 
lead to a serious economic depression if 
people take too narrow a view of sav- 
ing, Dr. Harold F. Clark, professor of 
economics, Teachers College, Columbia 


_ University, said. 


“Benjamin Franklin’s idea of. thrift 
may have been all right:in his day,” Dr. 
Clark -said, “but it. is out of place in 


- the complicated industrial society of 


1929. -We could do our society a serv- 
ice if we stopped talking about saving 
and began. to explain in a sensible way, 
the intricacies of our present: industrial 
structure.” 

The Columbia professor believes that 
the idea of thrift embodied in the maxim 
is the cause of many past economic 


’ depressions. , 


“A dollar put into a bank is. not 
‘saved,’. but is put into production of 
goods by the bank, and present-day 
teaching which does. not point that out 


‘is tragic and will lead to trouble,” he 


said. “When every one is running to 
the bank now with money the result is 
more production of goods than. can be 
consumed, and we have. a business de- 


.. pression. : 


“As soon as a depression comes there 
is a greater tendency to ‘save’ even more, 
and the trouble is intensified. Depres- 
sions’: would end sooner or otherwise 
if every’ one would spend money 
during hard times rather than put it in 


_ banks.” 


- The idea of thrift as a mere saving 
of money is unsound, according to Dr. 
Clark. Before we can expect any com- 
prehensive relief from what we know as 


hard times, there must be some under- 


standing of what money put into banks 
by the masses does, he said. 


Dean Russell Declares Schools Can 
Help End War - 


The Buffalo Times of November 8 


presented this account of Dean Rus- 
sell’s: point of view: 


Adoption of a sound program to pro- 
mote international good will was urged - 
Friday morning by William Fletcher 
Russell, dean of. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, at the opening of 
the annual convention of the New York 
State ‘Teachers Association, western. 
district. 

The proper place to lay the founda- 
tion for such a program, Dean Russell 
declared, is in the elementary schools. 

“Young children do not have interna- 


tional or racial hatreds,” the speaker de- . 


clared. “Adults do. When and where 
do they begin to develop? Is what 


happens in the grade school partly re-— 


sponsible for their creation? ‘These are 
questions we must answer before we 
solve the problem of -war and its causes. 

“I recall seeing a map in a European 
school last summer. It showed the na- 


tion in which I was touring before and. 


after the war. Much territory had been 
lost. Above the post-war map was the 
word ‘never.’ Thus the children were. 
reminded daily that they must not be _ 
content until they had regained the ter- 
ritory the nation had lost through war. 

“There are school textbooks. in many 
countries which appeal to the emotions 
of the children. by glorifying war and 
its heroes. On the other hand there is 


a large group of sentimentalists who - 


think that we can do away with war 
merely by declaring an end to armed 
conflict. : 
“To my mind neither group is taking 
the right course. 
“There is no conflict between a proper 


patriotism and a decent regard for other - 


people’s. It is proper that.a school should - 
teach students to salute the flag and re- 
vere the men and women who have made 
this nation great. But we have no right 
to say that other nations shall not do 


likewise. 


“Nearly all our children attend gram- 
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mar schools for a number of years. 


“These students are of the impression- 
"| istic age. 


It is wrong for our teachers 
to bear false witness against other coun- 


‘tries in the school room. Innuendoes and 


gossip should be barred from instruc- 
tion in favor. of fact. 

“We grow great by developing our- 
selves, not by kicking others. ‘There- 
fore. let us be patriotic and proud of 
our national achievements, but not un- 
mindful of the contribution of other 
races to this world. 


“Any program must be sufficiently 


sound to be endorsed by our leaders, 


such as the American: Legion, business 
organizations, clubs: and civic bodies. 
It can not be founded on. sentimentalism 
alone. Once such a program is devised 
in our school system it will be of mighty 
human 
race generally,” 





Sees Visual Instruction as 
Pedagogically. Sound 


Dr. Edwin H. Reeder formerly was 
supervisor of visual education in the 
As associate 
professor of education, Teachers. Col- 
lege, he discussed this subject recently 
in the New York Herald Tribune. Part 
of what he said follows: 


If visual education be defined as learn- 


ing through the medium of the eye, then 


any classroom should show by its very 
appearance and equipment whether such 


| work is prominent in the learning ac- 


tivities of the children. To get some 
idea as to how the modern teacher uses 
the visual appeal in her work, let’ us 
visit a class in geography which is mak- 
ing a study of China. 

As we enter the room we are imme- 
diately impressed with its Oriental at- 
mosphere. 
kimonas hang from the walls in one 


-corner; a neat card pinned to each con- 
tains some child’s. comment on the em- 


broidery or silk of which it is made. 
In another corner on a table are some 


Dean Russell concluded. : 


Several borrowed Chinese 
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little wooden figures made in China and 
borrowed from the local school museum. - 


-Here is a sedan chair with its occupants | 


and bearers; a jinrikisha; a tiny Chinese 
home; and two men laboriously sawing 
planks by hand.. 

On this same table are three or four 
stereoscopes, each with a picture in it . 
inviting the children to study it. One 
picture: shows an extensive view of the 
Great Wall of China stretching across 
the plains toward the distant mountains. 
Another portrays a street scene in Shang- 
hai, and still another the Chinese method 
of raising water for irrigation through 
the use of a treadmill. Study of these. 
stereographs is not a formalized affair. 
During any study period the children 
are free to pass as much time with them 
as they. wish. ° 

In another corner is the sand table. 
Here the children have represented in 
moist sand’ a valley jn central China. 


where terrace agriculture is carried on. . 


The slopes of the valley have their tiny 
terraces, where twigs represent tea 
plants. Down in the valley are paddy 
fields for rice. growing, and here the 
green of quickly sprouting oats pro- 
duces. a_ verisimilitude which has 
pleased the children immensely. A 
cardboard laborér and: water buffalo. 
cultivating the field have. been made 
by the children themselves. 

Of course, numerous maps hing 
around the walls. There are a physical 
map, a rainfall map, a vegetation map 
and a population map. -Several pic- 
torial maps, drawn and colored by the 
children themselves, also are shown. 
On an easel at one. side of the room is 
a partly finished picture. Its details 
are distinctly sketchy, but one can see 
that eventually it will represent a scene 
on the Yangtse River, with houseboats 
and Chinese junks. 

So far we have been absorbed in the 
more spectacular features of the meth-— 
ods of visual. appeal. in the modern 
school. We now have leisure to ex- 
amine some other details of its use. 
Pinned to the cork molding above the 
blackboard are a number of graphs 
made by the children, showing com- 
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parisons between China and other na- 
‘tions in such particulars as population, 
size and the production of silk, rice, 
tea and cotton. 
The bulletin board next claims. our 
attention. On it are pictures from maga- 
zines and newspapers, each accompanied 
by a descriptive article, some in print and 
others written by the children. There 
is a rather large chart headed “Our 
‘Movie’ on China—What It Made Us 
Want to Know.” Under this caption are 
listed some twenty-five questions about 
China. 
The teacher notes our interest in this 
chart and hastens.to explain: 
' “You see, the great trouble with mo- 
tion pictures is that during them the 
children are likely to be entirely passive 
mentally. But learning is an active 
process, and-my big problem with ‘movies’ 
‘has been to make children think while 
they are looking at the pictures. So I 
hit on the following plan: 
“T have the children prepare two 
sheets of paper before they go into the 
auditorium for the films. On one sheet 
they write ‘I didn’t know that:’ and on 
the other they write ‘I wonder how or 
~.why:’ Then the minute we get back to 
. the classroom they fill out these sheets. 
' Knowing that they are to do this, their 
minds are active. every minute ofthe 
' showing. 
-“That chart is a: compilation made 
by a committee of the children of the 
‘I wonder how or whys’ of the whole 
class. You will-see that some of them 
-are checked. ‘These already. have been 
answered,.and we shall answer -others 
today. 
“You see, I don’t believe that the mo- 
tion picture can really teach very many 
facts; it passes.too rapidly. across the 
screen. But children love ‘it, ‘and it 
makes about: the most satisfactory 
method of stimulating children to want 
to know things that I have ever used.” 
When the class is called to attention 
the teacher asks what committee ° is 
ready. to report. A ‘boy rises and says, 
_ “Our committee was working on the 

question of the preparation of -rice -for 
the market. You remember the ‘movie’ 
showed only how rice is cultivated and 
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harvested. Many of the class wondered 
how the rice is made ready for market, 


so our Committee studied the question} 


and then asked the librarian in our school 
whether she had some slides showing 
the process. She had four and we. have 
them here.” 

As he finishes speaking, two boys step 
unobtrusively to the windows and draw 
the shades. A member of the committee 
takes her place at the stereopticon in 
the back of the room; the chairman 
pulls down the screen. In less time 
than it takes to tell about it there is 
a picture on the screen. Each member 
of the committee discusses: one slide, 
while the children in their seats ‘ask 
questions and make comments. 

After the lesson the teacher explains 
that she has little interest in the- pic- 
ture show kind of stereopticon lesson 
where thirty or forty pictures.are shown 
in. one lesson, unless the purpose of the 
recitation is to stimulate interest. 
dinarily in this. classroom only a very 
few slides are used to furnish material 
for careful study, class discussion and 
oral composition. 


The whole trend of modern educa- 
tion has been away from word learning 
toward a school of doing, thinking and 
experiencing. The emphasis today is 
not on the memorization of verbal for- 
mulas, but on the acquisition, through 
interesting experiences, of ideas, gen- 
eralizations and concepts. We are not 
so interested today, for example, in 
knowing whether a child can give cor- 
rectly the boundaries of Switzerland, as 
we are in knowing whether he has some 
vivid and accurate conceptions of how 
Switzerland looks and how the people 
live and work. 

Toward any such aims as these the 
use of visual materials is a necessity. It 
is obvious that we cannot take the chil- 
dren in the flesh to all the countries of 
the globe; that we cannot turn back the 
clock so that they may live with the 
feudal barons of the Middle Ages or 
with the pioneers of our Western plains. 
An approximation of these experiences, 
however, as well as of many others of 
use in arithmetic, in literature and in 
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science is possible through the use of 


. -yisual materials. 


Parents Present Behavior 
Problems, Too - 

The associate director of the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege, Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, has writ- 
ten (December 1, in the New York 
Herald Tribune) . of the movement 
parental education,” of some 


of the problems it is attacking, and of 


the sources of help to which bewildered 


parents can turn: 


When generation after generation of 
children is born in a rather simple en- 
vironment. very similar to. the environ- 
ment of the preceding generation there 


are relatively few difficult problems for 


parents to face. 
-The methods used by grandmother in 
rearing her children can be used pretty 


‘effectively by granddaughter in rearing 


hers. The life and customs of the pre- 
ceding generation have changed so lit- 
tle that parents may feel adjusted and 
secure in their understanding of the life 
of their children. 

But when changes take place which 
greatly affect the lives and living con- 
ditions of the people, then parents may 
well be concerned about what to do 
with their children. They no longer 
can understand easily the lives’ which 
their children are leading. Such have 
been the social conditions of the last 
twenty years. 

Less than twenty: years ago a girl 
graduated from high school in a nain- 
sook dress elaborately. trimmed with 
lace and insertion. Her long hair was 
piled high and arranged in. small 
“puffs.” She perhaps had friends with 
automobiles, -but a ride was a real 
event. 

She: went to a motion picture for five 
cents in a hall that seated 200, the 
She had never heard 
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She had never 
Only sophisti- 


of radio or television. 
seen a woman smoke. 


‘cated men of middle age carried flasks. 


She was not. yet regarded as a potential 
voter. She had never seen an airplane. 
She had not gone through a World War. 
It was a different world.. That girl 
of twenty years ago is a woman now. 
She has married and has children seven, 
ten and sixteen years of age. What a 
different world they live-in! The World 
War, automobiles, airplanes, radios, 
prohibition, woman suffrage, congested 
cities; subways, jazz, talkies, rouge and 
lipstick, short skirts, woman’s smoking, 
are only a few of the things that have 
helped to change our lives these last two 
decades. 
Parents might: find it helpful to 
make a list of social conditions under 


-which .they lived when children—size 


of city, nearest neighbors, number in 
family, place in family, income of fam- 
ily, recreation, school, church, excursions, 
toys, size of home, location of home, 
play space, room, servants, household re- 
sponsibilities, etc. 

After this broad inventory of sect 
and family conditions is made, then 
in a second column let parents check 
every factor which is identical or nearly 
so in. the life of their children and add 
any additional ‘items in the modern. so- 
cial environment, but not present in the 
older. . This. would give an excellent 
starting place for discussing the prob- 
lems. which parents are facing. 


A second reason for the development 
of the parent education movement is 
that there has been accumulated . dur- 
ing the last decade some information 
which might be of much help to par- 
ents. Investigations in nutrition, phys- 
ical growth, learning, behavior problems 
and the education of young children have 
brought together some knowledge that is 
valuable .and scientific. Furthermore, 
the experiences of educators, psycholo- 
gists, -physicians, psychiatrists, nutri- 
tionists, in their work with children may 
be helpful to parents, even though they 
have not reached the stage of scientific 
evaluation. 
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The opportunities for parents to edu- 
cate themselves for their “job”. are 
manifold today. One of the easy ways 
of access. to: information is: through 
_ literature. During the last five years 
a great deal of material has been pub- 
lished—books, pamphlets, magazines and 
articles. — tie’ 

This literature is of two kinds—that 
which is written primarily for parents 
and that which is written for teachers 
or specialists, but which contains ex- 
cellent content:for parents. There has 

been a good deal written on some as- 
': pects, such as proper foods for children; 

how to get children to eat certain foods ; 
sleep; anger and temper tantrums; fears; 
affection and jealousy; sex education; 
play and ‘toys; discipline and obedience. 

This literature -has been developed in 
response to demands of parents, ‘for 
these. seem to be the kinds of problems 
“upon which parents want help. The 
University of Toronto and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota both have published 
-books which deal with:these and similar 
problems. Leaflets and pamphlets may 
be had. from the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. and the American Asso- 
- ciation of University Women, Washing- 
ton, and the Child Study Association, 
New York. 

However, the literature which deals 
with ‘family relationships, with the 
interactions between mother and father, 
mother: and children, father and . chil- 
dren, children and children, is not so pro- 
lific. Such relationships are extremely 
subtle and difficult to. analyze. 

Few studies have been made and few 
authors have attempted to write about 
these problems. Lillian Gilbreth has 
discussed it from one point of view in 
“Living With Our Children,” and Ernest 
- Groves has made a real contribution in 
his several books. 

It is difficult for parents to. choose 
among all that is being written that 
which: is best and most trustworthy. 
Parents are in danger of exploitation if 
they do not use their best judgment. Sev- 
eral agencies, such as the universities and 
national organizations before mentioned, 
publish lists of approved books for par- 
‘ents which may help: in guiding them. 
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Probably the most popular method a 


present used in the education of parents 
is the study group. For the most par 


these groups have been composed off. 


mothers, though groups of fathers and 
sometimes groups of - fathers ‘and 
mothers together have been organized, 


They meet at frequent intervals to dis} 


cuss problems and develop principles of 
family adjustment. 
Sometimes the leader is a specialist, 
but. more often a parent equipped for 
leadership by experience and training in 
other groups. Upon the efficiency of the 
leader and the active participation of the 


members in study and discussion depends]. 


the success of the group. 


Child guidance clinics, clinics for be- 
havior problems, clinics -for preschool 


children and clinics in. connection witht . 


juvenile. courts are also engaged in edvu- 
cating parents. Often when a child is 
brought to. the clinic because of some 
behavior problem it is found that the 
difficulty lies in the home. 

Parents may be too indulgent. or too 
harsh, oversolicitous or neglectful, tyran- 
nical or vacillating in their .demands. 
They may know a great deal about diet 
but very little about how to make chil- 
dren like the right foods. They may 
stir up jealousies in the family. They 
may not be in harmony with each’ other, 
with a consequent atmosphere of emo- 
tional strain in the home. They may be 
puritanical and ashamed of life processes 
and. evasive or lying to children about 
sex relations and sex. information. 

These are only a few of the ways in 
which parents may be responsible, all 
unknowingly, for the misbehavior of 
their children. The clinic must deal 
not only with. the misbehaving child, 
but also with the misbehaving -mother 
and father, brother and sister and some- 
times with the grandparents. It is the 
problem. of family relationships with 
which they are faced rather than an 
individual child problem. 

Closely related to the work of the 
clinic is the consultation center for. 
parents which is just beginning to be 
developed. The consultation center is 
for the purpose of giving individual help 
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to parents on their problems. It is not 
for. the parent: with a child who is an 
extreme behavior problem and who 
should be taken toa clinic. The parent 
consultant attempts only to discuss with 
the normal everyday man or woman 
problems. which they may encounter in 


their “job” of being: parents. 


- ‘The nursery school: as it has devel- 
- oped in the United States is another 
agency for parent education. . It is im- 


portant that the school exért its influ- 
ence on the home and the parents of 
the children under its care. 
tial that there be a consistent regime 
and policy in the total life of a little 
child. This can be accomplished only 
if parents and teachers have common 
objectives and similar techniques. 

The regime of the nursery school, 
physical and mental examinations, 
group activities, meal hours, sleeping 
periods, outdoor playtime. are all used 
as. opportunities. for educating parents. 
Mothers are required to keep home 
records, to observe in the © nursery 
school, to cooperate in home regime, to 
confer regularly with the staff and in 
some cases to join a study group. 

Those who are especially interested 
in the parent education movement will 


find a comprehensive. survey i a re- 


cent book,. “Pre-School and Parental 
Education,” published by the National 


Society for the Study of Education. It 


contains a discussion of the history of 
the . movement, underlying principles, 


survey of programs being developed,. 


methods used and the training of lead- 
ers for. the field. 
The National: Council of Parent Edu- 


‘cation, which is composed of the lead- 
‘ing agencies developing programs in this 


field, will furnish information on re- 
quest. It is located at 41 East Forty- 


second Street. ; 


Parents of -today and tomorrow 
should be greatly encouraged, for science 


_is gradually coming to. their aid. not only 
_ in the accumulation of more knowledge 


about children, but also in suggestions 
as to the best use of this knowledge ina 


philosophy of family life which aims ‘to- 


ward the happiness of all its members. 


It is essén- | 


out of work. 
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Professor Dykema Says Movietone 
and Radio Stimulate Love of 
Good Music 


From the New York Times of De- 


cember 1: 


Educators were coming to accept the. 
new trend toward mechanical music as . 
a blessing to millions outside the large 
cities, for whom talking pictures, radio 
and the phonograph provided an oppor- 
tunity to hear good music, it was said 
yesterday by Peter W. Dykema, profes- 
sor of music education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The spread of radio and “talkie” 
music should not-be discouraged, Pro- 
fessor Dykema asserted, despite the un- 
fortunate tendency of these new medi- 
ums to throw thousands of musicians 
He ‘said he -believed the 
increasing demand for music teachers, 
stimulated by the new “canned” -music, 


would: provide employment for many 
musicians. — 
However, America must. guard 


' against becoming a nation of listeners, 


he warned. . By reproducing the music 
of a few masters, mechanical ‘music 


_ might destroy the amateur spirit among 


our youth, without which no country 
could develop a complete musical .appre- 


ciation, Professor Dykema said. 


“Even if it ‘were possible to put a 
stop to. the widespread use of ‘canned 
music,’ I seriously question whether ‘it 
would be a wise move,” he. declared. 


. “It seems to me that it is immensely 


better for the great masses of the peo- 
ple to have some music that is passably 
good than to have none at all. ‘The 


‘music that we get from the phonograph, 


the radio, and the talking movies cer- 
tainly is at least passably good, and it 
has improved marvelously in the last 
three or. four years. 

-“When we consider what has been 
done in the short time since Edison in- 
vented the talking machine, it seems 
clear that there is no definite limit to 
the perfection possible in the new me- 
dium. We know that. many poets con- 
sidered the invention of: the printing 
press a serious blow to their art. The 
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‘printing ptess robbed them of the sole 


production rights; and they watched 
with alarm the spread of their work to 


other parts of the country and the world. 


“Yet it cannot be said that the print- 
ing press had any harmful effect on 
prose or poetry. In the same way, the 
greatest musicians, by means of the new 
mechanical music which is arousing. so 
much hostility, are being made the prop- 
erty. of everybody. 

“IT certainly do not maintain: that it 
is.a happy. state for everybody to listen 
to a few great performers. . With no 
performing ability.on the part of music 
lovers,. appreciation tends to become 
flabby and to lack content. Unless the 
people are trying to make music them- 
selves they cannot thoroughly appreciate 
good music. 

“There never will. be a time when 
the radio and the phonograph can take 
the place of the actual production of 
music by our children. The ideal situa- 
tion now in the musical world is the de- 
velopment of two streams: first, a_fine 
stream of .appreciation through contact 
with the great musicians, and, second, a 
better type of. instruction arising from 
the. fact that people know: more than 
ever before what. good music is.” 

Professor Dykema said that the role 
of the music teacher was becoming more 
important and more exacting under the 
stimulation of mechanical music. He 


_ cited as characteristic a recent remark 


by one of his students at Teachers Col- 


| _lege who said, “The children of. today 


know more about. music than me teach- 
ers of a generation ago.’ 

“IT don’t say that the new music is as 
fine as the old individual performances, 
but in many instances it is not inferior,” 
he concluded. “Fritz .Kreisler once in- 


‘sisted on recording one number twenty- 
_ one times before he was satisfied. What 


was the result? The public got him at 
his very finest. 

“There has never. been so much student 
playing as there is right now: It is 
amazing to consider the extent and qual- 
ity. of the chamber and choral music 
which our school children are capable of 
playing. _We never had that before. 

“Our young people are no longer satis- 


fied with the old standards of instruc. - 
tion and performance. And for no other 
reason than that of self-preservation we 
must keep up this flourishing . state of 
musical education so that we may not be- 
come, as so many people have predicted, 
mere listeners. 

“IT am not out of sympathy with the 
musicians who have been thrown out of 
their jobs, but I feel that. this new me- 
chanical medium is something beyond 
our control. In the nature of things it 
cannot help growing to meet the enor- 
mous demand for good music, and noth- 


ing we can say against it can prevent |: 


its natural development. It is a good 
thing.” 


-_ 


Truth or Trickery? 


A discussion of the merits—or evils— 
of school debating by spokesmen rep- 
resenting points of view at Princeton 
and Teachers College has. resulted in 


various editorials including this one from 


the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard: 


Business, with stress upon salesman- . 


ship, surprisingly comes to the support 


of oratory, in a period long marked by 


a waning of oratory. Particularly. the 
oratory of debate is lauded as about the 
only thing in the college curriculum of 
the present which is worth much. The 


contention is bizarre and _ fantastic 


enough to start something; and that is 
just. what it has done. 

A banker and business man, Floyd L. 
Carlisle; began it all with a statement in 
The Princetonian. His fire is promptly 


returned by Clyde. R. Miller;. director . 


of the Bureau of Educational Service of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


who uses high explosives for his ammu- © 


nition, such as the specimen declaration 
that debate provides training for the 
“crassest kind of Babbitt salesmanship 
and Babbitt pulpit practice.” 

Mr. Carlisle and his kind are declared 
“wrong if they make the ability to pro- 
duce sales, quite irrespective of the cus- 


tomer’s needs, to stand for success in 


business.” And: 
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“High school and college debating in — 


their worst aspects represent not a search 
for truth, but a desire to win.’ 

“Bright young men, after a single 
it is contended, “inva- 


wonders; and they are never again con- 
cerned with the pursuit of truth; they be- 
come, often ios all time, glib, arrogant, 
superficial.” 

And this comes not from an educator 


’ whose own field of instruction is in the 


sciences or in the languages or mathe- 
matics and who has a special personal 
and professional slant .because of that 
fact, but from one whose long experience 


has made him judge and observer of many 


debates. He speaks for that which is 


generally cultural, but without direct oc- 


cupational bias—quite the contrary. 


We are bound to hear more of this;. 


and it is well to put early into the record 


‘something of that which the Columbia 
‘man maintains, thus: 
'*. “The appeal to prejudice in debating, 


the use of generalities and the obvious- 
ness of mere platform facility. are always 


“depressing. These boys and girls. show 
from the start that they are simply out 
‘to win. 


“Look. at the ordinary debater; and 


.. you will see the grand-standing prosecut- 


ing attorney and the insincere lawyer of 
the days to come. He reveals all the 


'* baser characteristics of the go-getting 


salesman, intent only on making record 


' . sales of automobiles and lots to people 


who frequently are unable to make more 
than the initial payment. 

“If debaters were really taeerested in 
arriving at an approximate truth. they 
discussion method and 
would not be concerned with the prizes 
and applause of victory. ‘They. would 
look on truth.as the. worthiest prize they 


~ could attain. 


“To bring the: tactics of the football 


-field to the debating platform and to 
‘appeal to the partisan emotions of the 
crowd ina supposedly disinterested search 


for truth is a | sight to make the gods 
weep. 

“The worst aspects of crowd behavior 
and psychology; really pretty. closely: al- 
lied with states of mind which are the 
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special study of the psychiatrist, are fre- 
quently seen in high school, and some- 


‘times in college debates; although more 


dignity attends the superficialities of most 
college ‘contests:” | 

Debating is thus under the accusation 
of going the way of football, a contest 
waged under a special coach for the fore- 
most purpose of winning, regardless of 
realities, and playing the game enough 
within the rules to “get by.” 

And victory unwarranted by the facts 
is looked upon as the greater victory; a 
premium is placed upon. the befogging 
of truth. Emphasizing the insincerity 
of it all, the Columbia educator’ main- 
tains: ; 

“The success of the debater makes for 
glib, insincere salesmen, for lawyers who 
are willing to take their ‘side of a case, 
and for politicians. - ‘who. play to the 
crowd. 

“What seems to me particularly de- 
pressing is the fact that the coach sees to 
it that the boys are trained to speak with 
equal facility on either side of the ques- 
tion. It possibly does quite a lot of 
good to bring to these youths the other 
side of the question they are discussing; 
but their aim is simply to learn the argu- 
ments of their opponents. 

“Coaches train them to speak with 
cocksure conviction about the weightiest 
matters. They try to make their audi- 
ence see things in black and white, while 
the accurate impression is usually gray. 
And, if truth is lost in the shuffle, what 
does it matter?’ “We won!’” 

The situation has all the signs of a 
merry war. And. it is the sort of war 
that is capable of producing some meas- 
ure of good: It is a natural. accompani- 
ment of the changing American view of 
oratory. 

Oratory too often is weak in a back- 
ground of truth. If it were “polished” 
enough it used to have its political use. 
But that was before the American people 
really became newspaper readers: Now 
the speech in congress which will not 
stand deliberate analysis.in cold type is 
no longer effective, regardless of such 
“oratorical graces” as it may have. 

And the. congressional or political 
speaker to-day has. to deal with facts and 
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' make them hold together to a degree 
which his predecessor did not know when 
it was regular oratorical practice to 
“make the eagle scream” and “wave the 
. bloody shirt,”: and much more of the like, 
- without any-excessive concern about hard, 
cold facts... 

Of course, oratory and debate are not 
synonymous. But they are near enough 
‘akin, in their American application, to 
cause them to be paired in the popular 
‘view. Business may come to the defence 
of the public speaker making the best of 

a cause, be it good or bad; but the public, 
when informed, is not going to. rate 
high an. advocacy of that which is not the 
_truth, whether it be in public forum, in 
the courts of law, or in the relatively 
minor field of college debate. 

‘We have had more than the public 
wants of that. Let the fight go on.. It 
will help to clear an atmosphere long 
be fogged. 


The Dayton (Ohio) News said: 
Banker Carlisle of New York holds 


’ that debating is about the only thing in 


the college curriculum that is .worth- 
while. The art of holding your own in 
. argument is to him the peak of educa- 
tional achievement. 

Professor Miller, of Teachers College, 
classes debating with football.. The two 
have in common many things. Both are 
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combats, both are games, in both the 
pressure to win has a way of overriding 
the scruples ‘of sport. The aim of de- 
bate is no more the practice of truth than 
the aim of football is the practice of 
chivalry. The slickest, trickiest debating 
gets the goods, even as does the slickest, 
trickiest money making. College should 
give its students practice in something 
higher. So the college professor. 





When the world has finished the job, 
likely to take sometime, of abolishing - 
the war of the sword, it will have to go 
right on and wipe out the almost equally 
obnoxious war of words. The Colum- 
bia professor is right. Argument in the 
spirit of combat never did anything for 
truth. Leave it to the poet, Cowper: 


Ye powers that rule the tongue, if such 
there are, 

And make colloquial happiness your care, 

Defend me from the thing I fear and 
hate, 

A duel in the form of a debate; 

The clash of argument and war of words, 

Worse than the mortal brunt of rival 


swords 

Convince no listeners by their - tedious 
length, 

For opposition gives opinion strength; 


Divert the champions, prodigal of breath, 
And put the peaceably disposed to death. 
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on “The 


_ . Parent-Teacher 
|. Teachers College on December 5 and 6. 





COLLEGE NOTES 


“EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. 


_Engelhardt, and C. J. Tidwell, together 


with a group of twenty-four. of the stu- 


-dents in educational administration, spent 
the week of November 18 to 23 in Holy- . 
oke, Mass., gathering data for a study of 
school conditions in that city. The sur- 


yey is being conducted by the Division of 
Field ‘Studies, with Doctor Strayer as 
director. 





The regular meeting of the Adminis- 


tration Club was held at the home of 


Professor and Mrs. Strayer on Friday 
evening, December 6. 


- Professor Willard S. Elsbree, with a 
committee of three students in educa- 


tional administration, spent November . 


21 to 25 in Holyoke, working on the 
problem of teacher personnel in connec- 
tion with the survey being conducted in 
that city. Professor Carter Alexander 


. took a.committee of three to Holyoke on 
December 2, for several days’ study of the 
’ _ problem of school finance ‘in. that ‘city. 





Professor Strayer delivered an address 
Educational Significance of 
Associations” at the 
Conference, ‘held at 


Parent-Teacher 


“The Interneship as-the Interne Sees 


It,” is an article by Dr. E. L. Tink, 


scheduled for early publication: in: the © 
American School Board Journal, Dr.. 
Tink, who completed his work for the 
doctorate in educational administration 
in 1928, is now director of research at 
Montclair, N. J. The article is based 


‘on his recent experiences. 





Professor Paul R. Mort spent the 
week of December 9 with a group of stu- 
dents, working on the problem of school 
organization. in» Holyoke, in connection 
with the survey being conducted there. 





Professor Strayer attended the Annual 
High School Conference and.Conference 
of Superintendents, held at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on November 21, 22, and 
23. On the 2ist he delivered’ two ad-- 
dresses, one on “Individuality in Educa- 
tion” and the second on “Creative Ad- 
ministration.” | 





On December 3 Professor Mort spoke 
to the teachers of the Montclair Normal 
School on “The Influence of Educational 
Leaders in the Development of American 
Education.” 





Professor Carter Alexander attended 
an educational conference at Chicago on 
December 13 and 14. 

Dr. C. A. Smith, superintendent of 
schools at Provo, Utah, is sending out: 
copies of an extensive school. survey 
made of his system. The survey was 
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headed by Professors L. John Nuttall, 
Jr., of Brigham Young University and 
Leroy E. Cowles, of the University of 


Utah. ‘ ; 





Dr. Frederick Rank Rogers, director 


of.Health Education for the State of 


New York, has recently published a new 
book entitled The Future of Interscho- 
lastic Athletics. This has been published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, as a volume of the School Ad- 
ministration Series, edited by Professors 


. George D. Strayer and N. L. Engel- 


hardt.: 





Professors Strayer, Engelhardt, and 
Mort made the formal report of the 
Missouri State Educational Survey to 


“ the State Survey Commission on Mon- 
_ day, November 25, at Jefferson City, 


Mo. The week previous to this meet- 
ing, Professors Strayer and Engelhardt 
addressed the meetings of the Missouri 
Teachers Association in their annual 


meeting at St. Louis. 





ADVISERS OF WOMEN 


Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, under the 
auspices of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation, is making a survey of factors on. 
certain college campuses that have to do 
with character education. She recently 


‘spent ten days at Northwestern Univer- 
- sity in connection with this study. 





_ On December 27 Professor Sarah: M. 
Sturtevant sailed on sabbatical leave for 
India, Java, China, the Philippine Is- 
lands, Japan, and the Hawaiian Islands. 


During her trip she will make a special 
study of. the education of women and of 
the guidance programs as carried out in 
colleges and universities of.the various 


communities visited. She plans to return 
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to Teachers College for the Summer 
Session. 

Professor Ruth Strang, as chairman of 
the Research Committee of the New 
York State Association of Deans, has 
recently made a study of the prevalence 
of deans of boys in the 250 high schools 
of New York State having an enroll-. 
ment of 150 or more pupils. Of the 250 .- 
principals, 245, or 98 per cent, returned 
an answer to the questionnaire. Fifty- 
three, or 22 per cent, reported having a 
man especially appointed to. supervise the: 
various phases of school life of the boys. - 
Of this number 10 hold the title of dean 
of boys, while 10 more are called adviser: 
of boys; 11, boys’ vice-principal or vice- 
principal; 4, administrative assistant; 3, 
merely teacher of physical education; and 
2, assistant principal in charge of guid- 
ance. A further study of these men is 
necessary in order to understand the sig- 
nificance of the various titles and the 
functions of these officials. 





The Advisers Club has had a series 
of interesting meetings during the first © 
semester. On October 1 the group was 
entertained by the staff of the depart- 
ment at the Women’s Faculty Club. On 
October 15 the group met for a dinner . 
at International House after which Mrs: 


Harry Edmonds served coffee to the - 


group and told them about the history 
and work of the House. : 

Another evening was spent delightfully 
with Professor Elizabeth D. McDowell 
of the Speech department, who spoke on 
the relation between personality and 
voice. 

On November 21 Professor Sturtevant 
told the club about the New. York State 
Deans’ Association, of which she has 
been president since its inception and 
which had just held its annual meeting. 
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- The same evening Mrs. Harrison Elliott, 


author of several books on work with 
girls, gave an interesting discussion of 


the psychology of the adolescent. 


The climax in the first semester’s. pro- 


_ gfam came on December. 12. when the 
~ Club gave a dinner at the Faculty Club 
_.in honor of Professor Sturtevant at 


which they wished her farewell and -a 
most enjoyable journey round the world. 
The officers of the Advisers Club for 


‘this semester have been: President, Mrs. 


Genevieve Turnipseed,. dean of women, 
State Teachers College, Madison, S. D.; 
Vice-president, Mrs. Robert J. Leonard; 
Secretary, Miss Margery Stewart, New 
Trier High School, New Trier, IIl.; 
Treasurer, Miss Catherine’ Stillwell, 
Potsdam State Normal School, Potsdam, 


N. Y.; Chairman of the Program Com- - 


mittee, Mrs. Robert J. Leonard; Chair- 
man of Social Committee, Miss Florence 
Boehmer, Heidelberg College, Tiffin, 
Ohio; Chairman of Publicity Commit- 
tee, Miss Marjorie Mitchell, University 
of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


_ 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


~ On November 14 Professor Daniel H. 
Kulp addressed the Norfolk Teachers 
Association on “My -Child’s “Teachers.” 





Several students from Professor Kulp’s 
course on Neighborhood and. Commun- 
ity are carrying on practical research 
projects in connection with the Green- 


wich House, which recently affiliated 


with Columbia University. 


On: November 12 Professor David 


Snedden addressed the faculty of the 
' Haaren High School on “Some Forecasts 
of Secondary School Curriculum. Re- - 
. vision.” 


Both Professor Kulp and Profescer 


Snedden are giving extension courses in 
educational sociology, the former at Al- 
lentown and the latter at Mt. Vernon. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Professor J. R. McGaughy was the 
dinner guest and speaker at a meeting 
of the Association of Theory Teachers 
of the New York City Training Schools 
for Teachers at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York City, the evening of No- 
vember 22. 


Professor Milo B. Hillegas and Pro- 
fessor. McGaughy attended the meeting 
of the Cleveland Conference at’ the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago December 13 
and 14. ~ 





The Elementary Club held its annual 
Christmas party on the evening of Fri-. 
day,. December 13 in the Grace Dodge 
Rooms. A large group. attended and 
there was Christmas cheer aplenty. 





In codperation with Teachers College . 
Library the department of Elementary 
Education secured Miss Rose Fyleman, 
the English writer of poetry and stories 
for children, to speak during Children’s 
Book Week. She talked on the selec- 
tion of poetry for children and gave 
many interesting points from her own 
experience in writing verse. Miss Fyle- 
man also read. delightfully several of. 
her poems for children. ; 

Following the lecture Professor Annie 
E. Moore and Miss Jean Betzner enter- 
tained informally at tea. 





Professor Edwin H. Reeder delivered 
two: lectures on “Motivation in Child 
Training” in the course on Institution 
Management at the New York School of 
Social Work. 
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ENGLISH 


Dr. Franklin T: Baker gave four lec- 
tures on. “Contemporary Literature” at 
Winthrop: College, Rock Hill, S. C., 

last June. Kir | 


: Dr. Ida Jewett read a paper on 


*.. “Trends in State Teachers College Eng- 


lish,” before The National Council of 


+ Teachers of English, meeting at Kan- 


sas City, Mo., during the Thanksgiving 


holidays. 


-_-—— 


FRENCH 


PARIS GROUP, 1930 . 


' This year about twenty students will 
take advantage of the codperative. plan 
of studies between Teachers College and 
the University of Paris for -graduate 
‘courses in French during the Spring Ses- 
sion. Most members of the group will 
sail on the “Adriatic” because. of the 
‘particular advantages and features of 
this trip via the Mediterranean at re- 
duced rates. Raheny 

The director and adviser of the group 
is Professor Felix Sauliére, who will 
. reside at the Hotel Lavoisier,.21 Rue 
Lavoisier, Paris. . 
:.. Applications and reservations: All ap- 
plications for membership should be sent 
as soon as possible to Professor Albert 
‘L. Cru at Teachers College. Reserva- 
tions have been arranged for members 
on three different ships, sailing from 
New York between January 18 and 21. 





HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


- . Professor Willystine Goodsell spoke 
-at the conference of the New York Tu- 
berculosis and. Health Association on 

- November 21 in the Hotel Biltmore on 
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the subject, “Environmental Factors Af-. 
fecting Child Health.” 


———— 


KINDERGARTEN-FIRST-GRADE |. 
. EDUCATION Ja 

Dr. Patty S. Hill, Dr. Mary M.. 
Reed, and Miss E. Mae Raymond spoke 
at the New Jersey State Teachers Con-. 
vention which was held at Atlantic City. 





Dr. Mary Reed spoke to the mothers 
of the nursery school .and- kindergarten 
in Scarborough School on “A Unified — 
Program in Home and School.” 





Miss Agnes Burke spoke to one thou- 
sand kindergarten and primary teachers 
at Dayton, Ohio, on. “An Activity Pro- 
gram in First Grade.” 





“TEACHERS COLLEGE LIBRARY 


The Library; codperating -with the — 
Primary Education department, made 
Book Week, November 18-23, the occa- 
sion for a delightful series. of informal 
book talks. .Three of the meetings were 
held on the third floor of Russell Hall, 
the fourth in Milbank Chapel. The pro- 
gram was as follows: November 19— 
Foreign Picture Books, Miss Alice: Dal-- 
gleish. November 20—Books for Older. 


Boys and Girls, Mrs.. May Lamberton . | 


Blecker. November 21—Poetry for Chil- 
dren and Readings from her poems, Miss 
Rose Fyleman. (Miss Fyleman is an 
English poet. visiting the United States - 
for the first time.) November 22—Ten- 
dencies in Books for the Primary Child, 
Miss Annie E. Moore. ; 

Outstanding new books. for children, 
many of the old favorites, picture books 
from. abroad, new textbooks, aids for 
selecting books, juvenile periodicals, orig- 
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inal illustrations from some of the new 


' publications were displayed on the sev- 
-eral floors of the Library during Book 
Week. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Miss Rebecca J. Coffin spoke at the 
Rye Country Day. School on “Progres- 
sive Methods in the Three R’s,” illus- 


trating her talk with lantern slides. 


Mr. Gordon R. M Mirick addressed the 


- Connecticut Valley Teachers Association 


at New Haven on “Senior High School 
Mathematics as a Field for Experimen- 
tation.’ 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon and. Dr. L. 


‘Thomas ‘Hopkins attended the meeting 


of the Articulation Commission in Chi- 


cago. 





Dr. Newlon spoke at the conference . 


of the Middle States and Maryland at 


Atlantic City on November .30, and ad- 
_ dressed parent-teacher groups at Maple- 


wood, N. J., and Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
during the month. On December 6 he 
left for California, there to address the 
Southern Section of the California 


_ Teachers Association during the week of 
-December 16. On-this trip he will also 


lecture at the Arizona Teachers Asso- 


ciation meetings in Phoenix, and will .con- 


sult with the administration. of the 
Pasadena schools, on December 12 and 
13, on curriculum and other matters. 





Dr. L. Thomas Heoliiae-commiebd on 
curriculum with the schools at Spring- 
During November and De- 
cember he visited Long Beach, Calif., as 
curriculum consultant; and lectured at 
Denver University and at Wichita, Kan. 


At the November dinner-meeting of 
the Parent-Teacher. Association talks 


were given by Dean McBain and Mr. 
Claude G. Bowers. Mr. Christian 
Burckel of the mathematics. department 


- of Lincoln School gave a talk on “The 
Psychology of Deception,” illustrated by 


a display of ‘ “mage” 


. MUSIC EDUCATION 
The members of the Teachers College 


chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota national 


women’s musical sorority gave a con- 
cert in Milbank Chapel on December 2 © 
consisting of organ solos by Jean Slater, 
vocal solos by Elizabeth Ellis, Mrs. 


‘Miles Dresskell and Mrs: Glenn Gilder- 


sleeve, piano solos by Ann Horney, an 
original composition by Jean Slater for 
soprano, piano, violin, viola, and cello. 


Another original contribution was the 
chapter song composed by Miss Horney. 





The meinbers of the sorority and Phi 
Mu Alpha Sinfonia musical fraternity — 


‘combined in a. chamber music program 


in Grace Dodge room on December .17. 


The Greater New York and Vicinity 
All-High School Orchestra gave their 
winter concert. at MacMillan Theatre 


‘on December 7 under the direction of 


Professor Miles A. Dresskell. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Cesar Franck D 
Minor Symphony, Visions by Dr. Edwin 
J. Stringham; a member of the Music 
Education staff, Overture Euryanthe by 
Weber, and Tales from the Vienna 
Woods by Strauss. 

In accordance with the custom now 
well established, the week preceding 
Christmas was celebrated at Teachers 
College with an abundance of music. 
Each morning there were instrumental 
music and singing in the hallways; each 
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moon there was singing in the entrance 
of Russell Hall; and each evening there 


was singing about the great Christmas 


tree in Russell Court. Waits in pic- 


turesque costumes paraded through the 
dining room evenings singing carols and 
distributing favors; There was a spe- 


_ cial musical service in the chapel given 


_.by the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs, 


and a general assembly was -held in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium at which 
there were greetings from many lands 


' by more than twenty of the nationali- 


ties represented in the student body. On 
Wednesday, December 18, the Music 
Education department had its annual 
celebration from 5:30 until 10:30 p. m. 
There was a reception and tea in the 


- Grace Dodge social rooms, followed by 


delineascope and. shadowgraph pictures 
accompanied by vocal and instrumental 
music, in Room 104 Dodge. Following 
this there were presentations, in Milbank 


’ Chapel, of programs adapted to various 
- groups in.the public schools. There was 


also singing of some of the noble Christ- 


. mas choruses, including Bach chorales 


and the Halleluiah Chorus from the 


' Messiah. At nine o'clock the entire 


company of almost two hundred and 


fifty proceeded to the Teachers College 


dining room in a joyful singing proces- 
sion. Here a bounteous meal was served 


- by Miss Reed and her assistants and 
. digestion was aided by much rollicking 
singing and othet Christmas jollification. 


This included a presentation of St. 
George and the Dragon, the traditional 
English mummers play; several amusing 
Christmas charades; a humorous psycho- 


‘analysis by Dr. van de Wall of some 
. of the weaknesses of members of the 


staff; and finally a brief talk by. Profes- 


“sor Dykema. 
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“NATURAL SCIENCE 


Professor Samuel R. Powers and Pou 
fessor Gerald S. Craig, together with 
Mr. W. C. Atkiris of the Elizabeth pub- 


lic schools, are conducting an extra- 
mural course in Elizabeth in the Teaching - 
of Elementary Science. The class in 
Elizabeth is meeting in two sections and - 


about one third of the elementary .teach- 


ers of Elizabeth are enrolled in the’ 


course. In connection with this work 


advanced ‘students in the department. of. 


Natural Science in Teachers College are 


doing demonstration teaching in the ele- - 


mentary schools of the city. ~The. dem- 
onstration teaching is done for the 
purpose of illustrating: how the. units 


presented. in the extramural course may . 


be handled before children. 





Professor Powers spoke. before the 
science teachers of Connecticut at their 


state meeting in New Haven on October. 


25. His topic was “Recent Trends in 
Science Teaching.” He gave an inter- 
pretation of trends in relation to the de- 


termination of curricular | materials, °. 
teacher training, and laboratory teaching.. - 


The presentation included statements of 
the contributions to. these fields made by 
recent studies. The recent studies quoted 
from included the following: 


Anita. D. Laton, The Psychology. of - 
Learning. Applied to Health Education 


through Biology. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 344. (1929.) 
R. E.. Horton, Measurable.Outcomes of 
Individual. Laboratory Work in High 


School ‘Chemistry... Teachers College 


Contributions to Education, No. 303. 
(1928.) F. G. Billig, 4 Technique for 
Developing Content for a Professional 
Course in Science for. Teachers in Ele- 
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mentary Schools.. Teachers College Con- 
' tributions to Education, No..411. (1930.) 


—_—— 


NORMAL SCHOOL’ EDUCATION 


On November 1 Professor William 
' C. Bagley spoke before the Hampton 


County. Teachers Association at West- 
field; Mass., on “What Education Can 
and Cannot Do.” . He also addressed the 


New Jersey Normal School Association _ 


at Atlantic. City on November 11, -his 
subject being “Contemporary Problems 


-of Teacher: Training.” 


Professor E.S.- Evenden attended the 


‘meeting of the Missouri Survey Com- 
- mission in Jefferson. City, Mo.; on No- . 
vember 25, at: which time the various’ 


sections of the survey were presented to 
the Commission. 


- Professor Thomas Alexander was one 


of the speakers at the Central Ohio 


_ Conference on Supervision and Teacher 
. Training held at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 


sity, Delaware, Ohio, on November 22 
and 23. He delivered two addresses 
before the Conference, one .on “Subject 
Matter. Courses for Teachers” and the 
“The Supervising or. Critic 
Teacher and the Laboratory School for 


‘Teacher Training.” 


The. analyses of the curricula of the 
teacher-training institutions and. of the 
Department of Education of the State 
University in connection with the sur- 
vey made recently for the state of Mis- 
souri were prepared by Miss Florence 
B. Stratemeyer: 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


‘Professor William H. Kilpatrick was 
one of the American representatives at 


the Conference of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations in Kyoto, Japan, October 
28 to November 8. ‘The most vigorous 


. discussion was, as might be expected, on 


the question of Manchuria. Following 
the conference Dr. Kilpatrick spent three 
weeks in Japan, chiefly in the vicinity of 
Tokio. He sailed from Yokahama on 


_.. November 26, spent a day in Honolulu 


en route, and reached California Decem- 
ber 11. He met with various groups of 
the California Teachers’. Association, 
Bay Section, in and around Oakland De- 
cember 16 to 18. . 
Professor William C. Bagley addressed 
the Philosophy Club on November 20 
on the subject, “Freedom and Disci- 
pline.” Dr. Bagley attacked some of the 





‘fundamental conceptions underlying pro- 


gressive education and his presentation 
provoked .a very stimulating discussion. © 
Professor Irwin Edman addressed the 
club on December 18 on “The Place of | 


Imagination in Education.” 





RURAL EDUCATION 


Professor Mabel: Carney, as president 
of the Department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Association, — 
has recently completed the. program for 
the forthcoming annual conference of 
the department which will be held in 
Atlantic City, February 24-26. The gen- 
eral theme of the program this year is: 
“Our American Rural Heritage—Its 
Contributions and Their Preservation in - 
Our National Life.” This topic will 
be discussed throughout three half-day 
general sessions dealing first with the 
contributions and values of American 
farm life; second with means. for pre- 
serving these values; and third with 
education as a factor in this preserva- 
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tion. Among the speakers scheduled are 
Professor. Ellwood -P. Cubberley of 
Leland Stanford University; Dr. Carl C. 


‘Taylor, North Carolina State College, 


Raleigh; Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner, 
Teachers College and Institute of Social 
and Religious Research; Dr. John Fin- 
ley, Associate Editor, New York Times; 
Dr. Thomas Jesse: Jones, Phelps-Stokes 
Fund, New York City; Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of: Education, Washington, .D. C., 


--and Alexander Legge, Chairman. of the 


Federal Farm Board. 
' In addition to the three general ses- 


- gions mentioned above, there. will be 


three section meetings held simultane- 


‘ously on Wednesday afternoon, Febru- . 


ary 26. The first of these will be for 


State Supervisors and Inspectors of 
-Rural Schools; the second, for County 


Superintendents and County Supervisors ; 


_ and the third, for Directors and Super- 


visors of Rural Teacher Training. As 
a special feature of the program this 


year there will also be a small but im- 


portant exhibit of maps portraying sta- 
tistics of farm life and rural schools. 
Advance programs of this meeting will 


~ goon’ be available and all former’ stu- 


dents interested may receive copies by 
writing the Rural Education office. 





- Professor Fannie W. Dunn, who has 


been on leave of absence during the 
Winter Session, spent the month of De- 
cember in California speaking before 


' various teachers’ meetings and state 
‘teachers colleges. Previous ‘to this, she 
_ spent several months at her farm in Con- 


necticut, working on a forthcoming book 
on the one-teacher school. 





‘ Professor Mabel Carney filled speak- 
ing engagements during a ten-day trip 


in the Mid-West last: October at the - 


State Teachers Colleges in Normal, IIL; 


Winona, Minn.; Mankato, Minn.; and 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. On November: 22 


and 23 she-attended a conference on | 


American Indian Education in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and during American Edu- 
cation Week she gave a brief radio talk 
over a coast-to-coast hook-up on Rural 
Education. 





The Rural Club..of: Teachers College 
has developed an active program during 
the Winter Session and will continue its 
activities under new leadership next ses- 
sion. The program this semester began 
with a departmental tea, which was fol- 


lowed later by an. evening meeting | 
reporting the Ames Country: Life Con-_ 


ference of. the American Country Life ., 


Association, early in October. On Elec- - 


tion Day, the group made. an all-day 
motor trip to Wilton, Conn., for the 
purpose of visiting the experimental rural 


schools under the direction of Teachers © 


College. A special program on Moun- 
tain Education was scheduled for No- 


vember also, and on December 11, a joint. | 
Christmas program was. arranged with- 


the Teacher Training League. .The 
officers for the closing session have been 


as follows: President, Clinton E. Skif- 


stad; Vice-president, Francis. L: Bailey; 
Secretary, Catherine M. Mason; Treas- 
urer, Dorah M. Herrington. 





SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Thursday afternoon informal 


meetings of the Secondary Education de- 
partment have continued with increasing — 


attendance and interest.- At the meet- 
ing on November 14, Miss Mercy J. 
Hayes, trustee of the College, to whose 
generosity the department is indebted for 
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the tea set that is in constant use, was 
present. At that meeting Professor 
George J. Cox spoke on “The Apprecia- 
tion of Art.” At later meetings Pro- 
fessor Peter W. Dykema has talked on 


“Form in Music” and Professor Thomas 
_ H. Briggs on “Appreciation from the 


Point of View of the Layman.” 





At the November meeting of the Sec- 
ondary Group Dr. V. T.. Thayer, edu- 
cational adviser for the Ethical Culture 


Schools. and author of The Passing of 


the Recitation, led thé discussion on the 


plans for the new Fieldston School. 





_ At the meeting of the Secondary Club 
Friday evening, November 8, in the 
Grace Dodge Room. Dr.. L.. Thomas 
Hopkins of the Lincoln School explained 
the plan of curriculum construction that 
has. been carried. on. in the Denver 
In response to a great variety 
of questions which followed the address 
Dr. Hopkins in a delightfully informal 


way explained many of the details in. 
- which students in secondary education 


are greatly interested. Following the 
program, permanent officers for the year 
were elected: President, John R. Barnes 
of Kansas; Vice-president, Elva Moss 
of Utah; Secretary, Carmille Holley of 
Oklahoma; Treasurer, H. J. Gwyn of 
Missouri. Of course there was the usual 
social hour, at this time taking the form 
of-a Who's Who, in. which everybody 


‘told who he is and gave some account 


of former work done, 





Professor Grayson N. Kefauver pre- 


* sented a paper on “Student Activities in . 
Junior Colleges” at the meetings of the 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
at Atlantic City on November 19. 
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Professor Percival M. Symonds is 
working in .codperation with the Leonia 
High School in making personnel studies 
of members of the ninth grade class. 
An Adjustment Survey which was pre-. 
pared by Education 336R.in the spring 
of 1929 was. revised and has been given 
to the whole freshmen class. Members 
of the class are also identifying in each 
other characteristics which are commonly 
considered symptoms of ‘maladjustment. . 
Several members of Dr. Symonds’ class” 
in Adolescent Adjustments are also mak- 
ing similar adjustment surveys in their 
schools. 





Professor Kefauver and Mr. E. W. 
Jacobsen attended the meetings of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary | 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land at Atlantic City on November: 29 
and 30. 


GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
On December 3 Professor H. D. Kit- 


son addressed the Association’ of Col- | 
leges and “Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States at Lexington, Ky.; and 
on ‘December 5 and 7 the American 
Vocational Association at. New Orleans. 


‘At the latter city he also addressed the 


Rehabilitation -officers of the Southern 
States on the subject of vocational 
guidance. — 


_ 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


Recent changes in positions of. Teach- 
ers College alumni are reported through 
the Bureau of Educational Service: 

Benesh, Martha, from teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Cloquet, 
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- Minn., to principal and teacher of mathe- 
‘ matics, High School and Junior College, 


Britt, Iowa. 


Boyce, May, from manager of board- 


. ing house, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 


‘Mawr, Pa., to housekeeper, The Wey- 


~ ister School, Milford, Conn. 


‘.Brougher, John F., appointed. super- 


_ visor of secondary education, Harris- 
. burg, Pa. rae 


Brugger, Mathilde Elisabeth, from 


Mills College, Mills College Post Of- 
fice, Calif., to director, pre-school, Dem- 
onstration School, Wilmington, Del. 
Buchholz, C. A., from pastorate, Ho- 
boken; N. J., to lecturer in German and 


_ speech, Cleveland College of Western 
- Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Caffyn, Helen Gertrude, from in- 


structor in physical education, Public 


Schools, Indianapolis, Ind.; to instruc- 
tor in physical education, Ball Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. 

Carmody, Edna Jeanette, from Recre- 
ational Club, Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, New York City, to director of 
physical education, New York City Chil- 
dren’s' Hospital and School; Randall’s 


Island; New York City. 


Chaney, Marian E., from. graduate 


- student, Teachers -College, Columbia 


University, to teacher. of history, High 
School, Watertown N.Y. 

Currie, Sallie C., from teacher ‘of sci- 
ence, High School, Leakville, N.°C., to 
teacher of history, Junior High School, 


Garwood, N. J. 


Day, Agnes. Nelson, from kindergar- 
ten critic and teacher of methods, State 
Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y., to Pre- 
primary, Child Laboratory School, Pub- 


‘Tie School, Houston, Texas. . 


Ekas, M. P., from instructor in -math- 


‘ematics, Public School, Ellsworth, Pa., 


to psychologist and statistician, Carnegie 
Institute of Washington, Cold Springs _ 
Harbor, N. Y. —* 5 

Eldred, Irene, from director of educa. 
tion, Y. W. C. A., Boston, Mass., to 
personnel worker and teacher of Eng- 
lish, Long Island University, .Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


Eliassen, Reuben H., appointed re- |- 


search assistant, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. . 

Field, Ada M., from associate: profes- 
sor of food chemistry, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., to lecturer in home 
ecoriomics, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Fitzgerald, Mary Francis, to teacher, 
fourth grade, Common School, Holy Re- 
deemer, Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Fox, Mrs.. Helen C.; from teacher, 
history and science, High School, Ellin- 
wood,.Kan., to teacher, seventh grade, 
Public School, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Green, Eleanor V., from technician, 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York City, to 


nutritionist, New York Dispensary, New 


York City. 

Harris; Jessie A., from teacher, sixth 
grade, Elementary School, East Orange, 
N..J., to assistant to dietitian, Allerton 
House, New York City. 


Harris, Calhoun, from instructor in | ~ 


art, Edinburg College, Edinburg, Tex., 
to instructor in interior decoration, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Harris, Mary A., from teacher of 
English and Spanish, Southside High 


School, Memphis, Tenn., to teacher of 


English, Public Schools, Chicago, II. 

Hicks, Patty, from teacher of art, 
High School, Port Arthur, Tex., to 
teacher of art, Misses Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Hillyer, Bernice Ellen, from play- 
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ground director, Houston Recreation 


Department, Houston, Tex., to director 


of physical education, Public Schools, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Holmes, Mrs. Mabel G., from teacher 
of commercial subjects, 
Holbrook, Ariz., to head of department 


- of commerce; New Mexico State Teach- 


ers College, Silver City, N..-M. 


a Hudelson, Vista M., from general 
secretary, Y. W. C. A., Indiana Univer- 


sity, Bloomington, Ind., to general sec- 
retary, Y. W. C. A., Newburgh, N. Y. 

Hyek, Ema P., from teacher of com- 
mercial subjects, High School, Missouri 
Valley, Iowa, to head of romance lan- 
guage department, Saint Mary's Col- 


‘lege, St. Mary’s,- Kan. 


James, Lauretta P., from nutrition as- 
East Harlem Nursing and 
Health Service, New York City, to 


‘director of Children’s Department Inter- 


ests (Homemaking), The College Set- 
tlement of. Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa. : 
Kirshner, Carolyn, from school psy- 
chologist, Public Schools, Atlantic City, 


__N..J., to psychometric tests and elemen- 


tary supervision, Connecticut. Board of 

Education, Hartford, Conn. 
Kloppenburg, Eleanor, from teacher, 

kindergarten and first grade, private 


' school, Trenton, N. J., to director of 


kindergarten, St. Agnes Chapel, New 
York City. 

Koch, Oscar F., from principal, high 
school; Kewanee, Ill, to instructor in 
history and English, Chicago Normal 


College, Chicago, Ill. 


Lee, Florence, from free-lance work, 
home economics, to demonstrator and 


- lecturer, Erickson Co., New York City. 


Leverett, Josephine, from companion 
in private home, New York City, to 


High School, 


housekeeper and dietitian, Orange Or- 


phan Home, East Orange, N. J. 
-Lohr, Ross. F.,. from instructor in 
mathematics,. Tuskegee Institute, Tuske- — 
gee, Ala., to head, department. of educa- 
tion, Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. ~ 
_ Marimon, Henrietta, from director of 


' religious education, Windermer Presby- 
terian. Church, Cleveland, Ohio, to di- - 


rector of. religious education and 
membership secretary, Y. -W. C. A, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Marshall, Mary, teacher of reading 
methods, Hunter College, New York 
City. : 

Norris, Katherine, from -teacher of 
household arts, Lincoln Junior’ High 
School, Hibbing,- Minn., to relief man- 
ager, Alice Foote MacDougall, New 
York City. 

Packard, Pauline, from teacher of un- 
graded work, North Shore School, Hun- 
tington, L. I., to teacher of penmanship, 
Miss Spence’s School, New York City. 

Prendergast, Agatha, from teacher in . 
grades, Elementary School; Springfield, 


_Mass., to teacher of English with special 


groups, Noah Webster Junior High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 
Preston, Claire, from __ supervising 


teacher, State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo., to third grade critic, State Teach- 
ers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Pritchard, Helen, from dean of girls, 
East High School, Des Moines, Iowa, 
to dean of girls, Hartford Public High 
School, Hartford, Conn. 

Rakestraw, Mary E., from teacher of 
French and Latin, High School, Mon- 
toursville, Pa., to teacher of French. and 
Latin, Battin High School, Elizabeth, 
N. J. ‘ie 

Ridings, F. Marie, from teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Klamath 
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Falls, Ore:, to teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Medford, Ore. 

-Roenigk, Anna M.,° from teacher ’ of 
home economics, Union High School, 
_ Calexico, Calif., to teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Rose, Anna L., from dean of women 


and assistant professor of education, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., to staff assistant, research 
work, Carnegie Foundation. 

Russell, Cora Jeanette, head-of de- 
partment of teacher training,. High 
School, Austin, Minn:, to director of 
rural education, State Normal -School, 
- Danbury, Conn. 

Scheff, Sarah Hoffman, from assistant 
psychologist, Horace Mann School, to 
psychologist, Vocational Adjustment Bu- 
reau, New York City. 

Seguin, Hazel, from teacher of. biol- 

ogy, High -School, Duluth,- Minn., to 
instructor in science, Superior State 
Teachers College, Superior, Wis. 
_ Skaggs, Margaret O., from teacher of 
general science, County High School, 
Elko, Nev., to teacher of English and 
science, High School, Foyil, Okla. 

Smith, Mrs. Bertha A., from instruc- 
tor in biology,-Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S: C., to director of health educa- 
tion and teacher of biology, Southern 

Oregon Normal School, Ashland, Ore. 

’ - Sparkman, Edna I., from home equip- 
. ment. specialist, Delineator Institute, to 
home economics. demonstrator and _ lec- 
turer, Erickson Advertising Co., New 
York City. 

Steele, Louise A., from teacher, sev- 
enth and eighth grade English and litera- 
ture, Junior High School, Owensboro, 
Ky., to teacher of third grade, Wood- 

ward School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Stevens, Scott W., from principal of 
high. school, Scottsville, N. Y., to -prin-. 
cipal of elementary school, Milburn, 
N. J. 

Street, Roy F., from -instructor in 
mathematics, College of the City of New 
York, to psychologist, Psychiatric Insti-. 
tute, New York City. -f 

Stringer, Gladys M., from teacher 
of the third and fourth grades, Public 
School, Wayne, Ind., to teacher of the 
first grade, Public School, Mt. Vernon, 
a me 

Wadsworth, Florence C., from church. 
worker, First Congregational Church, 
Newark, N. J., to director of religious — 
education, Westminster Church, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Weekley, Joseph Seth, from super- — 
visor of physical education, Public 
Schools, Teaneck, N. J., to. supervisor 
of physical education, Public Schools, 
Cranford, N. J. 

Wolfe, Rosalie, from teacher of house- 
hold arts, Dade County High School, 
Miami, Fla., to instructor in clothing and 
millinery, State College for 'Women, 
Denton, Tex. 

Woods, Mrs. Geneva M., from fourth 
grade training teacher, New Haven 
Normal School, New Haven, Conn., to 
third grade, Public School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 


Wright, Florence, from teacher of art, - 


Minneapolis Schoot of Art, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to professor of interior decora- 
tion and remodeling, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Young, Isabel Scott, from professor 
of elementary education, State Normal — 
School, Alamos, Colo., to assistant, ele- 


mentary education, Yale University, New _} 


Haven, Conn. 
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ship of Miss Grace G. Denny (A.M: is critic teacher in English. in Delta 
: 1919) and Miss Effie I. Raett, head of . State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 
¢ the home economics department. at the William Athley (A.M. 1925) is presi- 





University. of Washington. 
Mary C. Frederick (B.S. 
supervisory assistant principal, 
Park School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pickens E. Harris (Ph.D. 1927) 
giving graduate courses in the philas- 
ophy of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., and: conduct- 
ing a curriculum revision program in the 
public schools of New Castle, Pa. He 
published in 1928 Changing Conceptions 
of School Discipline (Macmillan Com- 


pany). 


1922) ‘is 
Wade 


dent of Delta. State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Miss. 

Laura L. Mead (A.M. 1929) has 
received a fellowship for 1929-1930 from 
the University of Oregon as research 
student to work on a survey of the social 
aspects of crime. This survey is being 
financed by an appropriation made by the 
Oregon state legislature and is being 
directed by. the dean of the School of 
Applied Social Science and the dean of 
the Law School of the University . of 
Oregon. 
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Norah E. Zink (A.M. 1926) is study- 
ing in the department of geography at 
the. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Clyde A. Bowman (B. S. 1915), dean 
of the School of Industrial Education, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., 
has been working on an orientation bul- 
. letin entitled: “Curriculum Opportunities 
‘in The Stout Institute.” 


Yetta Adlerblum (B.S... 1927),. after 
teaching the demonstration class for dull 
children at Teachers College the past 
summer, went abroad to study. methods 
for subnormal children in Belgium, Hol- 
land; and Germany. 


Delbert Oberteuffer (Ph.D. 1929) is 
supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion, State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio. 


Anne Schley Duggan (A.M. 1928) is 
in her second year as head of the phys- 
ical education department, Lindenwood 
College, St: Charles; Mo. “She recently 
directed a project—Play Day for stu- 
dents, faculty, alumnae, and visitors, cele- 
brating Founders’ Day. . Miss. Duggan 
spent last summer in’ Berkeley, Calif., 
where she had a private studio for clog- 
ging and tap dancing and took work in 
education and physical education at the 
University of California. 

J. E. Walker’ (A.M. 1922) was 
elected superintendent of the. Hamilton 
County,:Tenn., schools for a third term. 
He took sixty-four adult honor pupils to 
Washington, D.-C., as a reward for 
their excellent record. He is making an 
effort to eliminate illiteracy in the county 
by the time of 1930 census. He secured 
one hundred per cent enrollment of 
Hamilton county teachers in the N. E..A. 

Nelda L. Grove (A.M. 1925) is in 
her fifth year in the history department 
at’ Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va. 
She studied at Columbia University last 
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summer, concentrating on international 
relations from the economic viewpoint as. 
well as from that of “pure” patriotism, 

Marie E. Reichart (B.S. 1928) is as- 
sistant in the physical education depart- 
ment, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Mo. 


Forest C, Ensign (Ph.D. 1921) spent | 


last summer teaching philosophy of edu- 
cation.in the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lester B. Rogers (Ph.D. 1915) is 


dean of the School of Education, Uni- . 


versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Willard S..Ford (Ph.D. 1927) is pro-. 


fessor of administration, School of. Edu- 


cation, University of Southern California, | . 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roberta M. Reed (A.M. 
teaching in the Colley High School, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Charles E. Benson (Ph.D. 1922) has 


been since 1923 professor and head of 


the department of educational psychol-. 


ogy; School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 

Guernsey J. Borst (A.M. 1921) last 
summer was visiting professor on the 
faculty of education in Rutgers. Univer- 
sity, New. Brunswick, N. J., where he 
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gave a course for seniors and graduates .|' 


on the junior high school and a course 
limited to graduate. students in advanced 
educational statistics. 

E. H. F. Weis (A.M. 1928) is dean 
of the College of Music, Kansas Wes- 
leyan University, Salina, Kan. He re- 
cently gave a talk on “Aesthetics and 
Music” before the district meeting of the 
Kansas Federation of Music Clubs. At 
the Salina meeting of the Kansas Teach- 
ers Convention he gave a paper before 
the music section on “Training the Ado- 
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lescent Voice,” and as director of the 
Philharmonic choir of Kansas Wesleyan 


‘University gave. a group of numbers. at 


Memorial Hall in November. Mr. Weis 


‘gepresented the school at a state meet- 
- ing of directors and deans which was 
-held at the state superintendent’s office. 


The purpose of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of state certification and the pos- 
sibility of raising the standard for all 
special certificates in the state of Kansas. 
A. Gordon Melvin (Ph.D. 1923) has 
published Progressive Teaching through 
D. Appleton and Company. 
J. W. Smith (S.S..1921) is principal 
of the East. High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio. This school won first place in the 
state scholarship contest conducted last 


. May. 


Edwin L. Bigelow (A.M. 1926) is 
superintendent. of schools, . Bennington, 


_North District, Vt. 


M. Channing Wagner (A.M. 1923), 


| formerly principal of High School, Wil- 


mington, Del., lias been promoted to be 
assistant superintendent of schools, in 
charge: of secondary education, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

L. J. Bennett -(M.S. 1927), C. .O. 
Mathews (Ph.D. 1927), and A. R. Mead 
(Ph.D: 1917) have completed a curricu- 
lum and building survey of the schools 
of Crestline, Ohio. 

Ruth Atwater (A.M. 1923) makes 
the educational contacts for the National 
Canners Association. ‘This is a trade 
association which carries on. research on 
problems that confront the canning in- 
The Association maintains lab- 


D. C., San 


dustry. 
oratoriés in Washington, 


- Francisco, Calif., and Seattle,. Wash., be- 


sides having fellowships at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, the University 
of Chicago,. University of California, 
Stanford University, and the: University 
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of Minnesota. . Miss Atwater’s work 
includes bringing the result of research 
to the educational world and also ‘in 
bringing the attitude of the consumer to 
the . industry. _During the past ten 


‘months she has travelled nearly 20,000 


miles, has spoken sixty-one times, and . 
written .twenty-one articles. 

Clyde B. Moore (Ph.D. 1924) -last 
fall published Citizenship Through Edu- 
cation in the American Education Series 
(American Book Company). Professor 
George D. Strayer is editor of the series. 
Rural Social Science, by G. A. Lind- 
quist and Clyde B. Moore—a high school 
textbook, was published by Ginn and 
Company in November. During Sep- 
tember. and early October Dr. Moore 
delivered fifty-five addresses in Oregon 
and California in a-trip of over: ten 
thousand miles. 

Fletcher Harper Swift (Ph.D. 1905), 
professor of education,. University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif.,: with Mr. 
Bruce Lewis Zimmerman, research as- 
sistant in education, has recently com- 
pleted a study of state school taxes and 
state school. funds and their apportion- 
ment, which has been published by the 
United States Bureau of Education as 
Bulletin 1928, No. 29. 


os 


DETROIT CLUB OF. TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


The annual Columbia Breakfast was 
held at the Belcrest, October 25, at eight 
o'clock. Dr. James F. Hosic was the 
principal speaker, telling- many  interest- 
ing things about the College. Miss 
Mercy J. Hayes, trustee of the College, 
was present and gave a short talk. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Miss Zaide Voorheis; Vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Effie Downer; Secretary, 

[Continued on page 394) . 
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ALUMNI ASSOCIATION PRIMARIES 1930-1932 
ee Gis Important Notice 


Nominations for Alumni officers will be made only by means of the nomination 


To Memsers or ALUMNI ASSOCIATION : 


It is again our privilege and our re- 
sponsibility to nominate an Alumni 
Trustee. This year we shall nominate 
a man to represent the Alumni: Associa- 
tion on the Board of Trustees of Teach- 
ers College. 

The following alumni have already 
held or are holding the office of Alumni 
Trustee: aaa 


Dr. David Snedden........ 1914-1915 
Miss Lida Lee Tall...... 1915-1917 
Dr. Lotus D. Coffman..... 1916-1918 
Miss Valentine Chandor. . -1917-1919 
Dr. Milo B. Hillegas...... 1918-1920 
Dr. Agnes L.-Rogers....:. 1919-1921 
Dr. Frank. P. Graves...... 1920-1922 
' Dr. Lida B. Earhart....... 1921-1923 
Dr. Albert B. Meredith. . ; .1922-1924 
_Miss Roxana Steele....... 1923-1925 
Dr, Edwin Broome........ 1924-1926 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes...... 1925-1927 


Mr. Jesse Homer Newlon. 1926-1928 
Miss Mercy J. Hayes...:. 1927-1929 
Dr. M. G. Neale.......;. 1928-1930 
' Miss Anna E. Richardson. 1929-1931 


We shall. also make nominations for 
the offices of First Vice-President. and 
Recording Secretary. . In order to have a 
democratic organization we must have a 
large vote representing the desire of the 


. Alumni Association as a whole. This 


means that each one of us must have a 
part.. Fill out and sign the accompanying 
blank and. mail to me at Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City, not later than March 24, 1930. 


- blank on page 393. No individual nomination blanks will be sent out. 


We need your nominations. Send them 
today. 
Sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE I. SHERWIN, 
Corresponding Secretary 


VACANCIES IN OFFICES OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Directions for Filling Out Nomination 


Blank 


The: vacancies in the offices of the 


Alumni Association to be filled this year | 
are: Alumni Trustee (man), First Vice. - 


President, and Recording Secretary. 


Election will be for a term of two . 


years beginning April 1, 1930. Nomina- 


tions for these. offices may be made on ~ 
the accompanying nomination blank by - 


any Teachers College Alumni Club or 


by any .ten members. of the Association 
acting conjointly. Tear out the ‘blank,. 


sign it, have nine other members of the 


Association ‘sign, then return it to the 


Corresponding Secretary. Nominations 
must be received in New York on or 
before March 24, 1930, on the blank 


provided. Only members of the Alumni. 


Association whose dues are paid for the 


current year are eligible to nominate of- | 


ficers or to vote. 
After the nominations -have been re- 
ceived and canvassed by the Executive 


Committee, a ballot will be prepared and: 


published in the March number of Tue 
Recorp. The returns will be canvassed 
by the. Executive Committee and reported 
in the May number of THe Recorp: 
It is important that each one do his 


an .lU OO 
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or her part as an active member of the 
Association in nominating candidates who 
will be able to render the highest type of 
service to the Alumni and to the College. 


The nomination of a Trustee of Teach- 
ers College is especially important. The 


College needs the benefit of your. best 
judgment. Fill out the nomination blank 


at once, have it signed by nine other 
‘members, and mail it to-the Correspond- 


ing Secretary, Teachers College Alumni 


’ Association, 525 West 120th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


The officers whose terms will expire 
April 1, and for whose positions you are 
now asked to make nominations are as 


‘follows: 


Alumni Trustee, Dean M. G. Neale, 
School of Education; University of 
Missouri,. Columbia, Mo. 

First Vice-President, Dr. Fannie W. 
Dunn, Assistant. Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, New York 
City. 

Recording Secretary; Miss Mary 
Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann 
School, Teachers College, New 
York City. 


IMPORTANT NOTES 


1. Nominations for the above offices 
may be made by any chartered Teachers 


' College Club, or by any ten members 


of the Alumni Association acting con- 
jointly. 

2. Any person who holds a degree or 
a professional diploma from Teachers 
College and who is not in the pay of the 
College or of Columbia University may 
be eligible: for nomination as Alumni 


. Trustee. 


3. The accompanying form does not 
constitute the casting of a vote or ballot, 
but. is merely a nomination. 


NOMINATION BLANK 
1930-1932 


To tHe Executive CoMMITTEE:. 


We, the undersigned, active mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of 
Teachers College, hereby nominate 
the following. persons. to be voted 
upon in the coming election: 


For FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


ee 


Address....... pesecerecdsbdesteus 
For ALUMNI TRUSTEE (Man) 


Se 


RON 6 vckvtar seheetedssanet 


In our judgment the persons named 
above are fitting candidates for the 
offices. designated. . 
(To Be Signed Below by Ten Mem- 
bers of the Association) 


This blank properly filled out 
must reach the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association, 
Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York, not later than 
February 5. 
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Miss Winifred Jennings ; Treasurer, Mr. 
Alexander Kennedy. 


oo 


TEXAS COLUM BIA DINNER 


About fifty people assembled at the 
. Columbia dinner in the University Club 
during the recent meeting of the Texas 
_ State Teachers Association. Miss Clara 
Mays of San Antonio was the presiding 
officer. The program was planned so 
that each. speaker would touch upon 
some phase of the history’ of Columbia 
University. . The celebration in New 
York of the 175th Anniversary of the 
University was the inspiration for the 
program. 

Miss Elma Neal of San Antonio was 
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the first speaker and gave a splendid talk 
on traditions of Columbia... A solo fol- 
lowed and then Mr. H. D. Fillers, 
superintendent at Corsicana and newly 
elected president of the’ Texas State 
‘Teachers Association, was ‘introduced, 


After his. pleasant greeting, Mr. Clough | 


of Southern Methodist University gave 
an interesting sketch of some prominent 
men connected with Columbia during the 
eighteenth century.. Then there was 
more music and Miss E. Ruth Pirtle, 
president of the N.E.A., gave the. final 
address of the evening. 

Miss Neal was elected president, Miss 
Pinkston, vice-president, and Mr. Clough 
secretary of the Teachers College State 
Club of Texas. 





